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Abstract 


While freedom is often used in our discourse, we take it for granted that we know what 
freedom means. Today, the popular notion of freedom is the liberty to act as one pleases. This is 
not the only definition of freedom however and this understanding of freedom took shape 
beginning with William of Ockham. He defined this freedom as the freedom of indifference 
because it is indifferent to truth and falsehood or good and evil. Prior to William of Ockham, St. 
Thomas Aquinas argued that freedom is both ordered to and grounded in the True and the Good. 
This project will seek to understand and argue for St. Thomas Aquinas’s understanding of 
freedom while tracing William of Ockham’s own deviation from the former’s definition of 
freedom. Then, the project will examine how to present this lesson in the context of a 
Confirmation catechism class in St. John XXIII Catholic Church along with the results of the 
catechesis. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 

Title: Freedom: A Catholic Approach to the Study of Freedom Ordered to the Good and the True 
for the Catechesis of the Youth at St. John XXIII Catholic Church. 

The Problem: 

This project seeks to educate Catholic youth that there is a notion of freedom beyond the 
nihilistic modem account that is indifferent to the beautiful, the good, and the true. 

The Importance of the Problem: 

While working with the youth in the Confirmation program at St. John XXIII Catholic 
Church, I have noticed them asking questions regarding the Church’s stance on moral issues. 
Freedom is often at the heart of these questions. 1 They often wonder why they are not allowed the 
freedom to live as they please. Currently, the dominant and pervasive notion of freedom is that of 
liberty from any kind of constraints, responsibilities, duties, and obligations. Furthermore, the 
modem imagination can think of no freedom higher than the freedom of choice. In fact, the 
freedom to choose has been elevated above all other values as the highest good an individual and 
society should aspire to. According to David Bentley Hart, an Eastern Orthodox systematic 
theologian and author, the modem account affirms that “there is no substantial criterion by which 
to judge our choices that stands higher than the unquestioned good of free choice itself... This is 
our primal ideology. In the most unadorned terms possible, the ethos of modernity is-to be 
perfectly precise- nihilism.” 2 What this accounts to is that as long as the individual has the prior 
choice to determine their beliefs, desires, and wants- they are already participating in freedom. 

1 The Confirmation program is a catechetical program preparing youth to receive the Catholic sacrament of 
Confirmation. 

2 David Bentley Hart, Atheist Delusions: The Christian Revolution and Its Fashionable Enemies (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2009), 21. 
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There is no greater good than choice itself, with modem society built on a morality of choice. A 


morality built upon choice as its highest good, however; proves rather tenuous as the human person 
is envisioned as “first and foremost, heroic and insatiable consumers ... [who] must not allow the 
specters of transcendent law or personal guilt to render us indecisive.” 3 Hart rightly points out that 
any transcendent notion of the Beautiful, the Good, and the True are seen as impediments to 
freedom instead of the ground that makes freedom coherent and possible in the first place. 
Grounding morality on choice serves to alienate individuals altogether, rendering solidarity and 
the common good meaningless. 

If liberty is the highest good and one is already free when they can choose, there is no need 
to worry about the content of our choice. Society therefore becomes a collection of atomized and 
isolated consumers who come together in the marketplace of life to make of their lives what they 
choose. Choice also becomes the arbiter in “even our gravest political and ethical debates- 
regarding economic policy, abortion, euthanasia, assisted suicide, censorship, genetic engineering, 
and so on ...” 4 If choice alone is the highest good in such debates, then it really doesn’t matter 
which side one happens to argue for on such grave political and ethical debates because one is 
deemed a free individual as long as one has been able to make a choice. Notions of obedience, 
responsibility, and duty are considered as constraints to one’s freedom in making such decisions. 
Hart notices that “a perfectly consistent ethics of choice would ultimately erase any meaningful 
distinction between good and evil, compassion and cruelty, love and hatred, reverence and 
transgression.” 5 Indeed, Servais Pinckaers, the Catholic and Dominican moral theologian who has 
studied St. Thomas Aquinas extensively, would ultimately call such a view of freedom a “freedom 


3 Hart, Atheist Delusions, 22. 

4 Hart, Atheist Delusions, 22. 

5 Hart, Atheist Delusions, 23. 
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of indifference.” 6 When choice becomes the highest good, one becomes ultimately indifferent to 
the aforementioned distinctions of good and evil, compassion and cruelty, love and hatred, 
reverence and transgression. In fact, such distinctions are rendered meaningless because one has 
already fulfilled one’s moral duty as soon as one exercises one’s choice. The modem account 
distorts the picture of the human person by exaggerating the importance of the human will at the 
cost of reason and a human will that is ordered to the good. 

The modern person takes this notion of freedom for granted, thinking that this is the only 
account of freedom possible. Indeed, even many Catholic youth subscribe to an understanding of 
freedom as a life without any constraints and a freedom rooted in choice. Consequently, any 
discussion of duties, responsibilities, and moral obligations towards beauty, a common good, and 
truth are seen as constraints to their freedom. The Church is seen as inhibiting the freedom and 
therefore joy of the individual to live in freedom. The Catholic tradition however offers a different 
understanding of freedom that is far richer, more imaginative, and liberating than the modem 
account that is rooted on choice alone. 

This project therefore seeks to explore the roots of the modem understanding of freedom 
and how this understanding has become the dominant notion of freedom. Next, the project will 
then suggest a Catholic alternative to freedom- an account of freedom that liberates the individual 
to a life of beauty, goodness, and truth. We will discuss the metaphysical and philosophical basis 
for such an account of freedom before moving on to talk about how the Catholic understanding of 
freedom restores a healthier and more balanced picture of the human person. Finally, the project 
will offer some concrete examples from the lives of the saints as possibilities of Catholic freedom 
enhancing one’s joy. 

6 Servais Pinckaers, Morality: The Catholic View , trans. Michael Sherwin (South Bend: St. Augustine’s Press, 

2001). 72. 
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God is not a rival to our freedom but the possibility and ground for our freedom. 

Theological and Conceptual Field: 

The foundational texts will be St. Thomas Aquinas’s Summa Theologiae la, Q.82-83, 
Disputed Questions on Truth Q.21-24, and Disputed Questions on Evil Q.4. For St. Thomas, one 
is not free when one has exercised choice; rather, freedom proceeds from reason and the will. Both 
reason and the will are necessary components in choice and both are in the service of the Beautiful, 
the Good, and the True. It is only in light of exercising one’s free choice responsibly that one is 
free. St. Thomas argues that free will presupposes intelligence and will and is formed by practical 
judgment and willing. He conceives of a unified and well-integrated person with reason, will, and 
practical judgment. He also believes that the will is ultimately inclined to truth and goodness 
instead of willing for the sake of willing. He perceives that the will is an attraction to the good and 
this will is exercised in love and desire. This dynamic between reason and a will ordered to the 
good becomes the basis of St. Thomas’s notion of freedom that this project seeks to recover. 

Another important work for the project will be Servais Pinckaers’s The Sources of 
Christian Ethics. Pinckaers’s work offers a helpful genealogy of how the modem view of freedom 
grew as a result of a Scholastic reaction to St. Thomas Aquinas’s definition of freedom. He 
demonstrates how St. Bonaventure’s and William of Ockham’s decision to locate freedom prior 
to the will and reason as pivotal to the modern notion of freedom. Pinckaers then argues that St. 
Bonaventure and William of Ockham would provide the basis for what he calls the “freedom of 
indifference” which is the foundation for the modern understanding of freedom. 7 This freedom is 
disinterested in matters of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. He is helpful in also pointing out 
the consequences of the freedom of indifference and in recovering a more well-rounded 

7 Servais Pinckaers, The Sources of Christian Ethics (Washington D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1995), 242. 
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understanding of freedom which he calls a “freedom for excellence”. 8 Pinckaers also tries to 
recover a more complete understanding of freedom that is linked to happiness and argues that it is 
the decoupling of freedom from the classical understanding of happiness that has led to a 
diminished notion of freedom. 

I will also be dependent on St. Pope John Paul II’s Veritatis Splendor as he builds on St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s understanding of freedom by grounding freedom in the Good and the True. His 
central argument is that the Church is not opposed to freedom, only that the practice of freedom 
must be found in the Good and the True of God. He observes that the modern conception of 
freedom is a madness that only enslaves one to their lust, greed, and ignorance. He appeals to a 
freedom that is tied to the New Law of the Gospel and is a freedom to live a good and true life. 
Furthermore, St. Pope John Paul II perceives that God is the only possibility for freedom and it is 
only by drawing closer to God that one is free. It is only by living a moral life and fulfilling our 
moral responsibilities that we participate in God’s true freedom and not by running away from our 
moral obligations. 

Scope of Limitations: 

This project seeks to understand the roots of the modern understanding of freedom. In order 
to make the task more manageable, the project will limit itself to the study of how William of 
Ockham contributed to the modern understanding of freedom. The project will also necessarily 
limit itself to the modern definition of freedom defined by Pinckaers as the freedom of indifference. 
There are admittedly multiple approaches to freedom; therefore, the project will limit itself to the 
general and popular understanding of freedom as identified by Pinckaers. I trust that they have 
given a helpful general understanding as to how the modern person today would understand 


8 Pinckaers, The Sources of Christian Ethics , 329. 
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freedom. In discussions with young people in the parish, the modem understanding rooted in the 
thought of William of Ockham captures how the average modern person perceives freedom. 

I also recognize that the Catholic tradition is a deep treasure chest filled with the 
contribution of many thinkers and Church Fathers. I must therefore limit my research in terms of 
the Catholic understanding of freedom to St. Thomas Aquinas. Indeed, his work is seen as pivotal 
to many of the Church’s doctrines and his framework for moral theology continues to be fruitful. 
I have chosen St. Thomas Aquinas because of his capaciousness and his incorporation of Scripture, 
the early Church fathers, together with Greek, Jewish, and Muslim philosophy in building his 
structure for moral theology which includes his own writings on freedom. To study St. Thomas 
then is to also to study the arguments from Scripture and tradition on freedom along with the best 
of Greek, Jewish, and Muslim philosophy. Moreover, his framework for freedom offers a well- 
integrated understanding of the human person and a well-rounded understanding of freedom 
grounded in the Good and the True. 

Also, the project will take place through a series of four lectures within a single local church 
community; thus, time and space are other limitations in implementing the project. This series of 
lectures will take place within a local Catholic parish, which indicates that it will primarily serve 
the Catholic Church. This means that many of the ideas, thinkers, and even language will be 
derived from the Catholic tradition. The project will try to explore the question of freedom from a 
mainly Catholic perspective. Moreover, the Catholic perspective of the project will be heavily 
dependent on the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas along with William of Ockham’s role in the 
understanding of freedom as freedom of indifference. The resources for this project will draw from 
the Catholic tradition. Also, the project will take place at a local Catholic parish among students 
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in the Confirmation program. This means that not all the youth of the parish will take part in this 
project. 

The Catholic Church however has a rather universal scope and even when one has a 
different understanding from the Catholic Church, often, such views are in reaction to a Catholic 
thinker or doctrine, indicating that one must inevitably dialogue and interact with the Catholic 
Church. Admittedly, each church community will have its own realities and identity that will affect 
the implementation of this project for future communities. This project will implement the lecture 
model which means that this is mainly a teaching project. Interaction is limited to the discussions 
that I have planned at the end of each lecture. This project also does not claim to be an exhaustive 
study of freedom or even the Catholic understanding of freedom, but it tries to begin with a 
Catholic thinker with larger sensibilities than most and is in dialogue with a popular and even 
dominant notion of freedom. This project may open up other future studies of freedom from a 
Catholic perspective or the refinement of the modern understanding of freedom in response to the 
Catholic understanding of freedom. 

Procedure for Integration: 

The project will study the moral theology of St. Thomas Aquinas and his conception of 
freedom as a critical response to the modern understanding of freedom. The project therefore aims 
to be a theoretical project because it will rely on theoretical insights to understand how William of 
Ockham is responsible for the pervasive notion of what has been described as freedom of 
indifference and the Catholic alternative derived mainly from St. Thomas Aquinas. The project 
aims to discuss how the modem understanding of freedom stems from William of Ockham’s 
decision to locate freedom prior to reason and the will. We will then explore how St. Thomas 
argues that it is only by reason that is obedient to the true along with a will that is ordered to the 
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good that one participates in Divine freedom. This project will therefore depend on books, journals 
and articles to support the presentation of information and arguments advanced by the project. The 
library then will be a significant resource in undertaking research for this project. Also, the local 
St. John XXIII Catholic Church will be a resource in the sense that the members will be the 
research subjects for the implementation of the project. This means that the lectures will be 
presented to the youth in the parish and they will discuss their responses to the lectures after. 

I propose to tackle the problem through a four-week series of studies during the 
Confirmation program for the youth of St. John XXIII Catholic Church. Every Tuesday, when the 
youth gather for Confirmation catechism classes, I will use that forum to teach them the lessons 
and topics that will be discussed in the preceding chapters of this week. Since the project aims to 
address the youth in Confirmation, the ages of the participants will be from the ages of 14-15. 

Now, before discussing how I will assess the success of the Bible study in educating the 
youth on the basis of the modem conception of freedom and the Catholic understanding of 
freedom, I must discuss the content of the Bible studies. During each of the four weeks, I will teach 
the contents of one chapter. Thus, for the first week, I will share regarding the understanding of 
the non-competitive God who is the Source of Freedom itself. I will also try to demonstrate that 
the Catholic understanding of God is not opposed to freedom but is the possibility and foundation 
for us to be truly free. I will then proceed to talk about the interaction of the will and reason and 
how both are important components to Catholic freedom. The next lesson will be on how Catholic 
freedom cannot be understood apart from Truth and adherence to Truth as the basis for true 
freedom. The next week, I will teach them regarding the elements and foundations of the modem 
understanding of freedom. I will study the thought of William Ockham as an early example of 



freedom of indifference which understands freedom as license and liberty to choose. I will also 
discuss the consequences of the modem notion of freedom. 

The method of assessment shall be based on a pro-active research model where I will 
interact directly with the members after the lesson in a group setting. I will use the interview to 
gamer feedback from at least six of the youth attending. The interview format will be one where I 
come up with questions related to the topic discussed for that night and to solicit their responses 
to my presentation of the topic. Due to the theoretical nature of the subject, I will use an open- 
ended interview format with the group. 

Chapter Outline: 

Chapter One: Introduction 

This chapter provides an overview and outline of the research project. 

Chapter Two: Theological Perspectives from St. Thomas Aquinas on Freedom 
This chapter examines (i) divine freedom with a focus on St. Thomas’s notion of divine freedom 
as the foundation of Catholic freedom (ii) that the human will which chooses is ordered to a 
particular end (iii) and that freedom is rooted in Truth. 

Chapter Three: William of Ockham and the Freedom of Indifference 

This chapter examines William of Ockham’s role in developing the freedom of indifference. 

Chapter Four: Teaching Methodology Implementation of the Project 

This chapter deals with the implementation of the project. This entails a series of four presentations 

that explore different dimensions of freedom with the St. John XXIII Church in Rialto, California. 

Chapter Five: Findings and Further Recommendations 

This chapter will present the findings of the project and offer recommendations for further 
discussion and teaching. 
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Chapter 2 


Theological Perspectives on Freedom from St. Thomas Aquinas 

Why St. Thomas of Aquinas’s Notion of Freedom? 

Before engaging with St. Thomas’s own understanding of freedom, one must justify the 
choice of St. Thomas Aquinas’s philosophy of freedom. Borrowing now from Bishop Fulton 
Sheen, there are several reasons to examine freedom through the lens of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Firstly, Bishop Sheen notes that “he is the first of modem philosophers” 9 in the sense that he is 
“neither enslaved to dogma nor to a system.” 10 St. Thomas demonstrates a capaciousness when it 
comes to engaging with a multitude of ideas. Next, Bishop Sheen writes that St. Thomas is best 
to confront philosophical questions today because the spiritual nature of his philosophy “is not 
subject to decrepitude and death.” 11 To support his argument he cites Jacques Maritain who 
observes: “By its universality, it overflows infinitely, in the past as in the future, the limits of the 
present moment ... Anti-modem against the errors of the present time, it is ultra-modern for all 
truths enveloped in the time to come.” 12 

The universal scope of St. Thomas’s philosophy allows him to address past as well as 
future questions. Moreover, because he does not tie himself to systems of thought unique to his 
time alone, his ideas cannot be limited as “momentary”. Bishop Sheen also argues that 
“Thomistic Intellectualism is the remedy against anarchy of ideas, riot of philosophical systems, 
and breakdown of spiritual forces.” 13 St. Thomas’s concern for truth and his quest to understand 


9 Bishop Fulton Sheen, God and Intelligence (Providence: Cluny Media, 2019), 8. 

10 Bishop Sheen, God and Intelligence, 8. 

11 Bishop Sheen, God and Intelligence, 9. 

12 Bishop Sheen, God and Intelligence, 16. 

13 Bishop Sheen, God and Intelligence, 9. 
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the nature of things protects his philosophy against being tossed about by competing 


philosophical systems that are often subject to the trends of a particular time. 

The Non-Competitive God Who Grounds Freedom 

Our Blessed Lord famously declared: “I came that they may have life, and have it 
abundantly.” 14 Meanwhile, St. Paul boldly proclaimed: “For freedom Christ has set us free.. ,” 15 
These declarations demonstrate the fundamental Christian belief that God is not a competitor 
with human freedom. Far from diminishing our freedom, Scripture declares that God wills and 
seeks our freedom. Bishop Robert Barron, a bishop, evangelist, and theologian, pithily articulates 
this fundamental principle espoused by St. Thomas Aquinas as the non-competitive God. 16 Since 
God does not occupy the same ontological space as creation, in fact, God is the very ground and 
possibility for the existence of creation itself, God does not compete for metaphysical space or 
power with humanity. God does not occupy the same ontological space because of God’s radical 
ontological transcendence; in a word, God is radically Other than creation. God transcends any 
creaturely relationship. God relates to creation in a radically and transcendently different way to 
how finite creatures relate with each other. God cannot be thought of as occupying and 
competing for the same ontological space as creation. Therefore, God is not locked in a zero-sum 
power for dominance with creation. Rather, God is the Source, Ground, and Possibility for the 
flourishing of all creation, especially humanity. 


14 John 10:10 (RSVCE). Texts from Scripture will be from the Revised Standard Version Catholic Edition because 
the intended audience will be students in the Catholic Confirmation program. 

15 Galatians 5:1 (RSVCE). 

16 For a more detailed explanation of St. Thomas Aquinas’s non-competitive God, see Bishop Robert Barron, 
Exploring Catholic Theology (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2015), 23-25. In a separate work. Bishop Barron 
argues that the Incarnation is the example par excellence of the principle of the non-competitive God Whose taking 
on human nature does not diminish human dignity; instead, it serves to enhance and perfect that human nature. See 
Bishop Robert Barron, The Priority of Christ (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2007), 217-229. 
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Moreover, the principle of creation ex nihilo reveals the sheer gratuitousness of God’s act 
of creation. God does not create because of a need on God’s part; instead, God creates out of 
sheer love. It is out of this love that wills the good of the other as other that God never has to 
compete with creation. 17 Consequently, God’s freedom never impinges upon our freedom. On 
the contrary, Divine freedom is the very source, basis, and telos of human freedom. 
Understanding God in these terms is the foundation to St. Thomas’s notion of freedom. 
Participating in Divine truth doesn’t limit our freedom because Divine truth is on an entirely 
different ontological plane to our existence. More to it. Divine truth is the very basis for our 
ability to live freely. When we talk about being bound to Truth or when we emphasize that Our 
Blessed Lord seeks that we have life in abundance, this is possible because God does not 
compete with humans. It is only by understanding God in these terms can we argue that God is 
the Source of freedom whereby obedience to such a God enriches our freedom. Furthermore, it is 
this understanding of God that enables St. Thomas to identify God as our Beatitude and thereby 
freedom as such. 

The Will’s Natural Inclination to Beatitude 

For St. Thomas, we can only understand freedom if we first acknowledge that the will is 
naturally inclined to beatitude. We must first clarify what St. Thomas means by nature. 

There are two aspects of nature that St. Thomas refers to. The first aspect of nature is the 
inner principle of movement within each living being. This inner principle sets the living being 
in motion towards its purpose or telos. The will then has its own inner principle and its 
movement is towards the Good. 18 Thus, the nature of the will as understood as the inner principle 


17 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, trans. Fathers of the English Dominican Province (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2006): I, Q. 20, a. 1. 

18 Summa Theologiae I-II Q. 6 a. 1. 
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of movement towards an end is determined by motion towards the Good. This means that for St. 


Thomas, the will doesn't merely will aimlessly, but is compelled by its own inner principle 
towards the Good. 

Regarding nature, St. Thomas builds on Aristotle's understanding of nature as the 
“intrinsic principle” of living organisms. The “essence” or what something is, is completed 
“through the form...this essence, which is what a definition signifies, is generally called 
‘nature’.” 19 Thus, the nature of something is what that thing is with the form contributing to that 
nature. The form helps differentiate one thing from another, meaning that different natures will 
have different ways of existing. The form gives each thing “the specific difference which 
completes the definition.” 20 It is this difference which differentiates between organisms. This 
nature therefore prescribes the freedom available to that particular creature. For example, the 
freedom of a human will necessarily be different from the freedom of an ape because the human 
being has different abilities and capacities from the ape. Thus, the human will not experience 
freedom the way an ape may experience freedom because they have different natures. This 
shows that the freedom of creatures is inevitably limited by their nature, that is, by the kind of 
organism that they are. Extending St. Thomas's argument further, the human being is endowed 
with a soul that is composed of reason and will. The presence of reason and soul in the human 
means that the human experiences freedom differently from a non-human animal, such as an ape. 
The human experiences freedom through the exercise of both the reason and will, capacities not 
available to the ape. This goes to show that at the level of creature, freedom is not infinite but 
circumscribed by the kinds of beings that we are. 


19 Summa Theologiae Q. 29 a. 1. 

20 Summa Theologiae Q. 29 a. 1. 
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For St. Thomas, the soul is the formal cause of the body. He states plainly: “Therefore a 
soul, as the primary principle of life, is not a body but that which actuates a body.” 21 The soul 
animates the human body and is the efficient cause of the intellect and the will. More 
specifically, it is through the soul that the human being is able to reason and will. Furthermore, 
the soul animates and actuates the body. The body has life and is able to act by virtue of the soul. 
Building from Aristotle, St. Thomas concurs with him that “there are many powers of the 
soul.” 22 He then clarifies that the soul possesses the intellective and the appetitive powers. 23 It is 
from these powers that we derive both reason and the will; thus, our ability to reason and to 
desire. The intellect and the appetite pertain to different spheres even though the appetite 
depends on knowledge to determine what is worthy of desire. Humans possess these abilities or 
powers because of the soul. 

The will is determined by its nature to seek the good and reason is determined by its 
nature to be able to discern between good and evil, truth and falsehood before presenting what it 
deems good and true for the will to move towards that thing. Again, the will does not simply will 
all things for the sake of willing and nor is its function to will in a limitless manner. The natures 
of both the will and reason demonstrate the limits of freedom for creatures. St. Thomas 
continues, the will is “grounded on nature, it must share in the natural working of its subject.” 24 
That is to say that the human wills as a human and not as a different organism. The human will 
functions in a way that is true to one's human nature. He adds, “Basically we are what we are by 
our nature and accordingly act as we do, and that comes before our voluntary acting.” Before we 


21 Summa Theologiae IQ. 75 a. 1. 

22 Summa Theologiae IQ. 77a. 2. 

23 Summa Theologiae IQ. 79 a. 1. 

24 Summa Theologiae I-II Q. 10 a. 1 
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will, our ability to will is determined by our human nature. Nature, as defined as what a thing is, 
therefore is prior to the act of willing. 

The human will is not for willing alone but is so moved because of this natural inclination 
towards beatitude. This means that freedom is not a nebulous concept where freedom is prior to 
the ability to will; rather, the will is moved to arrive at true freedom: our beatitude. We are free 
when we are happy. The notion of human beatitude binds the three parts of the Summa 
Theologiae. Pinckaers describes: “This treatise answers the first and central question of all 
preceding theological and philosophical tradition: What is man’s true happiness?” 25 This means 
that we cannot describe St. Thomas’s conception of freedom without this central question of 
beatitude in mind. Furthermore, beatitude and truth are inextricably bound. This is not simply 
freedom for the sake of freedom. Freedom is achieved only when we truly understand what truly 
fulfills us. We might find happiness in isolated things but all particular instances of happiness 
converge upon God Himself. Far from our wills being condemned to aimlessly seek finite 
desires, the will is destined to find its fulfillment and happiness in the transcendent God alone. 

We must therefore be able to identify what is true freedom and how we can arrive at this 
freedom. St. Thomas identifies our true beatitude as God. For him, God alone can truly fulfill 
and satisfy our natural inclination towards beatitude. This desire for beatitude is what compels all 
humanity towards God and “is the basis of solidarity with the rest of creation.” 26 The reason our 
desire compels us to God is because God alone is infinite and because our desires are infinite, 
God alone can satiate our desire. By nature, no finite object or created being will be able to 


25 Pinckaers, Morality, 222. I acknowledge that many of the authors and translators of works I quote from still 
practiced what is now deemed to be the sexist convention of “man” or “men” to stand for humans in general. 1 have 
kept their quotes as they are while recognizing that times have changed and have used the term "humanity” for my 
own arguments. 

26 Pinckaers, Morality, 222. 
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satisfy our infinite desires. For St. Thomas therefore, beatitude is fulfilled most completely in 
God. We are most free when we participate in the Divine life. Consequently, St. Thomas does 
not understand freedom apart from God. For St. Thomas, humans are free to all particular goods 
in the sense that our free-will can choose from particular and finite goods. This is referred to as 
material freedom because we are free to pursue these material and finite goods. With regards to 
our Absolute Good and ultimate freedom however, because our ability to will is both a gift from 
God and sustained by God, the purpose and true end of that will is God Himself, our Absolute 
Good. We are irresistibly drawn to Him as our Absolute Good even though ignorance can blind 
us from our Absolute Good and sin can distort our wills so thoroughly as to reject God 
altogether. According to St. Thomas sin affected human nature such that our natural inclination 
to virtue was diminished along with damaging reason’s control over the appetites, what he 
called, original justice. 27 Furthennore, he lists Bede’s “four wounds of sin” for the effects of sin 
upon the will. These are weakness, ignorance, malice, and concupiscence. 28 These wounds affect 
both our reason and will; thereby weakening our ability to reason well and to desire rightly. 

We can take the first step into freedom by first understanding God. This is where our 
free-will and reason come into play. Both will be crucial factors for St. Thomas in identifying 
our true end and in our movement towards the true end. This is why the Summa Theologiae 
begins with clarifying who is this God and how we can understand God’s attributes. It then 
proceeds with the human faculties that allow us to understand and move towards participating in 
God’s divine life. Next, he talks about how sin distorts our natural faculties and consequently 
clouds our ability to understand and love God. Finally, the third part is about how Jesus Christ is 
the full restoration of human nature in allowing us to identify our true and proper end and how 
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participation in the sacramental life instituted by Jesus Christ allows us to find our way to our 
beatitude and freedom once more. Thus, in order to begin understanding St. Thomas’s notion of 
freedom, we must first identify the structure of his thought before clarifying the attributes of God 
that make Him free and then dissect the components that make human freedom possible. 

Voluntary Action 

St. Thomas explores the nature of the will at length beginning with question 6 in the 
Prima Secundae. He first asks whether voluntariness is found in the human act and affirms that a 
human act is voluntary. 29 Now, what counts as a “human act” is the involvement of both reason 
and the will. For St. Thomas, what counts as a human act “is one of which a man is master.” 30 A 
human act involves deliberation and must be done deliberately. A human act is therefore subject 
to moral evaluation because it involves the human person in both reason and freewill. The 
individual can be said to be fully responsible in carrying out a particular action. The voluntary 
aspect of human action comes from the individual having both the source of acting and acting 
with a purpose. 31 St. Thomas argues that when the individual is aware of the end of an activity 
and has the means to accomplish that end, the action of the individual can be said to be 
voluntary. This is because the individual’s actions are not compelled by any outside force but 
moves because of awareness of that particular end. 

Later on, when exploring choice, St. Thomas concurs with Aristotle who writes that 
“choice is the desire of things which are in our power. Desire is an act of will. So therefore 
choice is too.” 32 Choice is therefore not freedom itself but an act of will. St. Thomas observes 
that choice involves both the reason or intellect and the will. Reason first presents the will “the 
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object of desire” and the will then “turns towards an object proposed to it as being good, that is, 
as being reasonably subordinate to the end.. ,” 33 Choice then takes place when reason presents an 
object thought to be good and the will moves towards what is interpreted as a good. As 
mentioned earlier, choice is an action not freedom itself. 

Freewill and Freedom Distinguished 

In Question 83 of part I of the Summa, St. Thomas clarifies the role of freewill in arriving 
at freedom. It is important to note that St. Thomas distinguishes freewill and freedom; therefore, 
the ability to will and choose does not make one free. Freewill is a tool to help us arrive at 
freedom. This is an important distinction from the modem notion of freedom where one is free 
simply because one is able to choose. While St. Thomas acknowledges that we are “free” to 
make decisions, this does not mean that we have arrived at freedom. He begins by contrasting the 
capacity of humans to make decisions with that of animals. St. Thomas argues that animals don’t 
possess freewill because they are compelled by instinct alone. They lack the capacity to 
deliberate but are instead moved by the instinct to survive. 34 Our ability to judge and discern 
various situations is the basis for our freewill: “But man acts through judging that something is to 
be shunned or sought after through his ability to know. Because this particular practical 
conclusion proceeds not from natural instinct but from reasoning from experience, he acts freely, 
being open to several possible choices.” 35 Choice is made possible because of our powers to 
reason. Precisely because we do not act based on natural instinct or are compelled only by our 
appetite, we can freely choose. For St. Thomas then, to act purely based on our instincts would 
reduce us to the level of brute animals instead of fulfilling our higher human nature. We can 
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choose because we can judge, discern, and think through a situation. This is what allows us to 
know that there are more than several options for us to act on. For example, although I am 
hungry, it is because I can perceive and process different options that makes choice possible. 
Reasoning helps me recognize that I can make a sandwich, go out to a restaurant (with all the 
possibilities that option entails), or forego eating altogether. But it is this capacity to reason that 
makes freewill possible. St. Thomas sums it up succinctly by declaring: “It is because man is 
rational that such decisions must be free.” 36 We cannot arrive at freedom without acknowledging 
our rational capacity. For St. Thomas, willing alone does not constitute freedom. He develops 
and perceives a deeper and more complex notion of humanity in articulating the attributes of 
freewill. 

In the same article, St. Thomas then makes a fundamental move regarding freewill that 
cannot be ignored. For him, our possibility to will is not necessary in the sense that we are not 
our own causes of our ability to will. Our ability to will between alternatives is contingent. It was 
not a necessity that humans develop wills but we have this ability. This also means that we 
possess free choice with regard to finite goods but because our ability to choose is derived from 
God, ultimately, we do not have this free choice with regards to our final Good. The will is not 
“self-caused”. In fact, “God is the first cause on which both natural and free agents depend.” 37 
Our ability to will is a gift from God and this will be the basis for arriving at our true End. Since 
God is the First Cause of our ability to will. He is therefore also the End of this ability to will. 
Our ability to will is for the sake of desiring Him and to be moved to find Him. Our self- 
determination is inextricably bound to God: He is the Foundation and Direction of our willing. 
Decoupling the will from God creates the problem of the freedom of indifference in the first 
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place because it untethers the natural relationship and purpose of willing from God. By detaching 
the will from its true End, the will wanders around aimlessly seeking happiness in particular 
goods without the ability to be satiated. 

Next, St. Thomas argues that God has given us “an inborn quality at the intellectual level 
[that] naturally tends towards ultimate fulfillment or happiness.” 38 He is adamant that “this is a 
natural desire not subject to freewill.. ..” 39 This means that we do not choose the desire to be 
happy; rather, we are inclined to happiness. This happiness is understood as beatitudo or 
“blessedness” by St. Thomas. Our freewill is in order that we may find happiness. We choose 
actions, things, and beliefs in order to arrive at the happiness that we are naturally inclined to. 

Our happiness therefore is not fulfilled in the will and choice but in the purposes we set for 
ourselves and the attainment of the Beatific vision. Furthermore, since the natural inclination to 
happiness is rooted “at the intellectual level”, it means that reason plays a part in recognizing and 
making us conscious of our desire to be happy. Therefore, not only do we feel the desire to be 
happy, we recognize and know that we have the desire to be happy, and that we must try to find 
our way to this happiness. It is not our freewill that alerts us to choose happiness; rather, every 
human being has the innate desire for happiness. Our reason then will help us identify the 
various actions that might help us come to happiness and our will then moves us to take the 
course of action identified by reason. For St. Thomas then, we are free when we arrive at this 
state of beatitude. Moreover, it would be a fundamental nonsense that flies against our natural 
human inclination to have the ability to choose unhappiness which the freedom of indifference 
presupposes. To knowingly and willfully choose unhappiness would contradict our human nature 
and therefore be a rejection of freedom altogether. Our freewill and choices are to help us fulfill 
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our desire to be happy. He concludes the article by arguing that our dispositions “are subject to 
rational decision, to which the lower appetite bows ....” 40 Rational decision governs the lower 
appetites to help us choose well. Freedom then does not mean having the ability to satisfy our 
lower appetite but in ordering them wisely for the sake of our happiness. 

St. Thomas continues to build on the notion that freewill comes after our natural 
inclination to happiness. He argues that freewill is a “power” that “is the proper recipient of 
grace, with the help of which it chooses its own good .” 41 In order to arrive at the truly free state 
of beatitude, freewill must cooperate with grace to choose “its own good.” For him, we must 
realize that our freewill is ordered towards our good. For St. Thomas, it is important that we 
recognize freewill not to be a natural habit but a “power” because the natural inclination and 
desire for happiness is a natural tendency that is not up for choice. Since God wills our 
happiness, has given us the ability to arrive at our happiness, and because our ability to will 
cannot be separated from God, this natural inclination to happiness is not a matter of choice. 
What is a matter of choice is whether we will choose actions and things that will help us 
recognize the true End of our happiness and whether we move towards the true Fulfillment of 
our happiness. But the desire to be happy is not for our freewill to choose. 

By arguing that freewill is not a natural inclination, St. Thomas rightly perceives that our 
desire to be happy is not fulfilled simply because we have the ability to choose. The ability to 
choose is not a natural inclination that needs to be fulfilled in order for us to be happy. Instead, 
St. Thomas argues that our freewill and subsequent ability to choose are to help us satisfy the 
natural inclination to beatitude. The desire for happiness is a fundamental inclination that is not 
up to choice to decide. Freewill is a tool that helps us find happiness but is not itself our 
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happiness. To mistake freewill as a natural inclination instead of a power would be like 


mistaking the telescope as the ultimate object for us to see instead of a tool to gaze further into 
the heavens. We have a desire to look into the stars that can be satisfied by the telescope but the 
telescope should not be mistaken as the object for our wonder. This is precisely why St. Thomas 
was keen to identify freewill as a power instead of a natural habit. This distinction, though 
seemingly insignificant, has profound implications regarding how we understand freedom. 

Sin is the direct violation of God’s commands as revealed in revelation or natural law. 
We exercise our free-will to sin although it doesn’t mean that we are free in choosing to sin. The 
ability to sin does not make us free; in fact, we lose our “liberty of decision by sin... ,” 42 St. 
Thomas sees the enslaving effects of sin not because sin takes away our freewill itself but 
because sin “takes away our freedom from guilt and unhappiness.” 43 We are to exercise our 
freewill in such a way that we can be free from guilt and unhappiness. True freedom then, is to 
be found in the state of happiness having arrived at the Good. Sin however has compromised our 
ability to arrive at this freedom. By discussing the distorting effects of sin, St. Thomas 
demonstrates that we should not mistake the ability to sin as freedom itself. Sin distorts our 
ability to choose well so that we might live in freedom. Freewill itself is not freedom and the 
ability to be unreasonable in our choices does not make us free. 44 

Sin distorts both our reason and will. With St. Augustine as a starting point, St. Thomas 
uses his definition of sin “as any word, deed, or desire against eternal law.” 45 Sin takes place 
when the individual exercises the will for the sake of a bad human act. Moreover, sin involves a 
falling away from the standard of human reason and Divine reason. Reason is a key factor here 
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because it is the role of reason to distinguish between what is good and evil before presenting the 


good to the will. If reason interprets wrongly then the will moves further away from the Good. 
Sin may disorder one's life so as to turn the individual away “from its ultimate goal in God, to 
whom we are joined by charity.” 46 Thus, sin may distort reason from properly distinguishing 
between good and evil thereby causing the will to move towards what is wrongly thought to be 
good. 

Here, St. Thomas observes that sin “aims at some temporal good in a way that lacks 
direction by rule of reason and divine law, our will causes the act of the sin directly and the 
disorder of it indirectly, the act's disorder stemming from the will's lack of direction.” 47 That is to 
say that both reason and the will are engaged during a sinful act. Reason fails in its task of 
properly conforming to Divine reason and the will then causes the act of sin by moving the 
person to act wrongly. This is again because the Good has been misidentified; thus, the will 
moves towards a false good. He adds, “The will, unregulated by right reason or divine law, 
causes the sin; but the absence of regulation in the will is not itself evil- not sin, nor even evil 
derived from sin- but becomes evil only when it proceeds to action.” 48 Reason is therefore 
responsible for regulating the will. “The cause of sin is an apparent good which, however, lacks 
the good it should have according to the rule of reason and divine law.” 49 Reason must properly 
interpret reality in order for the will to move correctly. The sense appetite and imagination can 
further impede reason's ability to reason correctly between good and evil. St. Thomas identifies 
the two as impediments for willing the good. Thus, one notices that our freewill itself is already 
further affected by the ability to reason correctly, sense appetite, and the imagination. Our 
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desires affect our ability to reason and will, further demonstrating that what was thought to be 
freewill may not always be free. This is where it would be problematic to conflate freedom with 
freewill since our freewill is not always free. 

The next aspect of freewill outlined by St. Thomas is that it is primarily an appetitive 
power. Since we desire happiness, choice then is to be located in the appetite. We have freewill 
because we have the ability to choose; therefore, it involves both deliberation and that the will 
accepts what our deliberation has decided to be a good course of action. St. Thomas concurs with 
Aristotle that freewill is “intellectual appetite” or “well-advised desire.” 50 He then adds that 
“choice’s specific concern is with means to an end. Now this precise concern is concern with the 
kind of goodness called utility.” 51 St. Thomas reiterates his primary argument that choice is not 
itself the end but a means to an end. Freewill is to help us arrive at the good and is not goodness 
itself. He then follows St. John Damascene in arguing for the inextricability of reason with 
freewill. There is a twofold process of judgment where reason proposes the course to be taken 
before the appetite accepts what reason proposes. This process becomes the basis for freewill. 
Thus, we are not free simply because we feel a certain impulse and have the ability to act on the 
impulse. Freedom comes through the process of recognizing our natural inclination to happiness, 
judging and discerning the course of action to help one arrive at the state of happiness, and 
freewill acting on the deliberation of reason. 

St. Thomas concludes his discussion on freewill by arguing that freewill and the will are 
synonymous. This is crucial because freewill is likened to choice. For him, “as understanding is 
related to reason in the realm of intellect, so will is related to freewill in the realm of intellectual 
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appetite.” 52 He then pithily states that “Freewill is simply choice.” 53 This further emphasizes the 
point that freewill is not the end itself. God did not give us the ability to will so that we can will 
indeterminately. Freewill is an ability to help us choose the proper course of action that will help 
us arrive at freedom. Willing is for the sake of “willing the end, since it [the end] is desired for 
its own sake.” 54 We will in order to arrive at an end that is understood to be desirable “for its 
own sake”, meaning, the End should be a matter beyond debate. Also, our freewill is to move us 
to arrive at this desired End. Again, this demonstrates that St. Thomas understands freedom to be 
a matter beyond choice alone. Freewill is a single component to help us arrive at our true 
Beatitude. The folly of modern freedom is to mistake this component as the end itself. God gave 
us the ability to desire in order for us to feel a hunger that would compel us to arrive at our true 
end. As St. Thomas mentioned however, sin has distorted our will and reasoning ability; thereby 
clouding our reason to help us deliberate on the desired course and weakening our wills so that 
even though we recognize our desired End, we would not be able to move towards that end. But 
St. Thomas is keen to emphasize that we do not possess freewill for the sake of possessing 
freewill. Freewill is God’s gift for us to seek and find our true freedom in God. 

Purpose and Freedom 

St. Thomas spends considerable time reflecting on whether human actions are ordered to 
an end. Moreover, he manages to refute the notion that human actions are not ordered to 
particular ends while not arguing altogether that every action must have some utility. Using 
Aristotle as a starting point, St. Thomas declares that a person’s “deeds originate from having an 
aim. And so this is why these are performed.” 55 The implication here is that it is fundamental to 
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human nature to have an aim. Although we might be unaware about the purpose, that does not 
negate the existence of the purpose altogether. If all human actions originate from having some 
aim, freedom then is not untethered but is also rooted in that same aim. For St. Thomas, it is also 
important to recognize at the start that one of the fundamental characteristics that make us human 
is that we are masters of our own actions. St. Thomas writes: “He [man] differs from non- 
intelligent creatures in this, that he is the master of what he does.” 56 Another essential aspect 
regarding purpose and freedom is that purpose does not negate our freedom. Therefore, although 
to be human means to have a telos, this telos does not negate one’s freedom. Both purpose and 
mastery over one’s actions go together. Each human being is given the faculty to both understand 
her purpose while also determining the course of her life. Here, St. Thomas identifies the reason 
and the will as the two faculties that give human beings mastery over our actions. He succinctly 
points out: “Now he is master through his mind and will, which is why his free decision is 
referred to as an ability of reason and will. Therefore those acts alone are properly called human 
which are of his own deliberate willing.” 57 Although he will stress the importance of telos , St. 
Thomas is also careful to emphasize that human beings have full control and mastery over their 
actions insofar as they have both mind and will. It is through the ability to both reason and will 
that humans can control their own actions. Conversely, it would also appear to imply that a 
compromised reason and will compromises one’s ability to have full mastery over one’s actions 
and in a sense, compromise one’s freedom and humanity. In fact, St. Thomas continues by 
arguing that actions that are unique to the human being are only those that involve the reason and 
the will. 
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Next, St. Thomas also clarifies that it is a characteristic of intelligent beings to act 
towards a particular end. He writes: “Now things possessing intelligence set themselves in 
motion towards an end, for they are masters of their acts through their own free decision, of 
which they are capable by reason and will.” 58 The reason intelligent beings are able to move 
towards an end is because of their reason and will. Furthermore, it is one’s free decision that 
allows one to master one’s acts. Therefore, one can freely decide by virtue of one’s reason and 
will but this ability to decide between alternatives does not mean that one has necessarily 
experienced freedom. St. Thomas distinguishes between the ability to freely decide and freedom 
itself. 59 On the other hand, the non-intelligent being is subject to the free will and reason of an 
intelligent being. In a way, to not act based on one’s own reason and will is to diminish one’s 
humanity. St. Thomas argues thusly: “When a man is self-acting for an end he appreciates what 
it is, but not necessarily when he is led or driven by another- he may be carrying orders blindly 
or submitting to force, like non-rational creatures.” 60 Although St. Thomas does not allude to this 
fact here, to be under sin and compelled by one’s lusts and greed is to therefore behave like a 
non-rational creature, to not have full control over one’s own actions, and to be subject to 
another. This then is to have one’s freedom and humanity diminished. 

St. Thomas also argues that humans have an ultimate goal and repudiates the notion that 
human life does not tend towards an ultimate goal. For him, the nature of good “means being an 
end.” 61 There is some ultimate end that humans are to reach if they are to realize and experience 
the good itself. St. Thomas rules out the possibility of an “infinite series of accidentally related 
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ends”. 62 Following Aristotle’s thought, he reasons that an infinite series of “accidentally related 
ends” rules out a first cause that binds each of the ends together. He then suggests that in the 
realm of intention, there is one that originally moves desire. 63 Without this first intention that is 
at the root of all desire would be the absurdity of desire without any intention. Therefore, there is 
some “final aim” or purpose that sets actions in motion. This final aim is responsible for 
initiating all actions and all actions are ordered towards this one final aim. 64 St. Thomas sums up 
the argument succinctly: “Were there no first step to the end, no one would start doing anything 
or make up his mind, but instead would deliberate interminably.” 65 This ultimate end is what 
causes us to act in the first place and lends meaning to our existence. Otherwise, we would be 
condemned to an existence of “interminable” deliberation. 

For St. Thomas, the true ultimate end is one that “ought so to fulfil a man’s whole desire 
that nothing is left for him to desire. Now this could not be the case were something else outside 
it still wanted.” 66 Despite the simplicity of the statement, it contains a wealth of insight! For St. 
Thomas then, one can identify the true ultimate end as one that satiates all our desire and ends 
the cycle of desire so to speak. We know that our desire rests on a contingent end if we continue 
to desire something more. For example, I know that even my wife is not my ultimate end 
because I continue desiring other goods despite being married to my wife. It is not enough that I 
have married my wife, I desire children with her. I also desire a house to live with her, a car to go 
to different places with her. I desire to travel with her and to experience other joys. What this 
means is that far from satisfying my whole desire, getting married to my wife stimulates other 
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desires which indicate to me that for all of her beauty and her own goodness, she is not my 


ultimate end. Nor am I an ultimate end to her for the same reason. We would only experience 
true freedom therefore by correctly identifying our ultimate end, moving towards that ultimate 
end, and finally finding rest in that ultimate end itself. Nothing short of identifying, moving 
towards, and finding rest in our ultimate end would allow us to experience freedom. As long as 
we are capable of more desire, we have not found our ultimate end and have not experienced true 
freedom. The desire to get married and for the accidental goods listed here are not bad; in fact, 
they are rightly recognized as gifts from God. But these are proximate goods that also ought to 
bear us on towards God, our Highest Good. 

St. Thomas continues that all of a person’s “desires are on account of his love for the 
ultimate end.” 67 Each individual is moved because of a love for the ultimate end even though 
they might incorrectly perceive the ultimate end. He observes that we do not desire for the sake 
of desiring alone; rather, we desire what we think to be good. He writes: “Whatever a man 
desires is because of its evidence of good. If not desired as the perfect good, that is, the ultimate 
end, then it is desired as tending to that.. ,” 68 The will desires because reason presents to the 
desire what it understands as good. We are therefore moved by some “evidence of good.” St. 
Thomas therefore rejects any notion of desiring for the sake of desire alone. In answering a 
possible objection against human willing towards an ultimate end that nobody thinks about the 
ultimate end in all that one plans, St. Thomas counters that nobody necessarily has to think about 
the ultimate end in every act of planning. What that means is that the ultimate end is to “first 
intention” that undergirds and “persists in each desire of any other thing, even though it is not 
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adverted to.” 69 This first intention or ultimate end sustains all our other acts of desiring and is the 
first cause of all our other acts of willing. Each time we desire then is for the sake of moving 
towards this first intention. 

Now, St. Thomas also contends that there is one ultimate end for all human beings. He 
disputes that the human turning away from the ultimate end means that there is more than one 
ultimate end for all. The diversity of walks of life also is not enough for him to consider more 
than one ultimate end. Following St. Augustine, he identifies happiness as the ultimate end of our 
desires. 70 The final end is simply the complete fulfillment of all desire and happiness alone 
provides that complete fulfillment. He also teaches that the diversity of walks of life is because 
the ultimate end can in fact be realized in different ways. Sin therefore is to “turn away from that 
in which the idea of the ultimate end is truly realized, not from the intention of reaching it.. ,” 71 
Sin does not mean that one does not intend to reach the ultimate end; rather, it means wrongly 
ascertaining how the ultimate end ought to be realized. It is a fault not of the will but of the 
understanding. 

Before exploring the nature of this happiness that one’s will tends toward, St. Thomas 
dismisses riches, honors, fame, power, bodily endowment, pleasure, and even virtues in the soul 
or any created object as one’s objective happiness. He deems these temporary and subordinate 
goods to humanity’s true good. They are goods to help us arrive at our true happiness or the true 
state of freedom. Again using St. Augustine as a starting point, he writes: “As soul is life for the 
flesh, so God is the blessed life for man.” 72 God alone is the blessed and happy life for humanity. 
Freedom therefore is coming to rest in God as one’s true happiness. St. Thomas proclaims: “For 
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man to rest content with any created good is not possible, for he can be happy only with 
complete good which satisfies his desire altogether.” 73 As long humanity seeks happiness in 
these created goods, our hearts will not find contentment. The freedom of objective beatitude is 
not found in any created good. These created goods are tools to help us find our true blessedness 
in God. Again, resisting the notion that our wills are boundless, St. Thomas clarifies: “The object 
of the will, that is the human appetite, is the Good without reserve, just as the object of the mind 
is the True without reserve. Clearly, then, nothing can satisfy man’s will except such goodness, 
which is found, not in anything created, but in God alone.” 74 Our wills are not for the sake of 
endless desiring but our wills seek rest and satisfaction. Moreover, our wills are to help us desire 
and seek the “Good without reserve” the same way our minds seek “the True without reserve.” 
The “Good without reserve” is due to God’s own self-subsistence; meaning, God is the Source of 
Good because of His self-subsistence and transcendental qualities of being. That is to say that 
God is Goodness itself and Truth itself. St. Thomas understands that the human being wills in 
order to be satisfied and there is an ultimate end that the will is ordered to. He identifies the 
aforementioned goods he rejects as “derivative goods” 75 since they are contingent goods that 
only heighten our desire for our ultimate end. Now displaying his spiritual insight, he writes: 
“[God] alone, who fills with all good things thy desire, can satisfy our will, and therefore in him 
alone our happiness lies.” 76 God is ultimately the Source and Creator of all that is good; 
therefore, He alone is our complete fulfillment. It would only be natural and reasonable to 
conclude that the Source of all human goods would be one’s ultimate end. He continues by 
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identifying God as “the universal fount of good, the unrestricted object of bliss for all the 
blessed, the infinite and complete subsisting good.” 77 

Freedom in the Beatific Vision 

While answering the next question on the nature of happiness, St. Thomas expands on 
what it means for God to be humanity’s ultimate end. He declares: “There can be no complete 
and final happiness for us save in the vision of God.” 78 His evidence is that we will not be 
“perfectly happy” as long as there is something to “desire and seek”. 79 Therefore, as long as our 
desire remains unsatisfied, as long as our will does not find rest, we will not experience perfect 
happiness. One of the reasons the desire remains unsatisfied is because the mind has not 
identified the cause of the proximate goods that we enjoy. Our minds seek to perceive the cause 
of every effect and this seeking continues to stir the desire. Therefore, even identifying God as 
our ultimate end would not be enough since we would “not yet have come to the point of 
perfection by knowing the first cause unreservedly, and a natural desire to find it would 
remain.” 80 We would not only want to identify God as our ultimate end but we would want to 
know Him fully in His essence. He writes: “Complete happiness requires the mind to come 
through to the essence itself of the first cause. And so it will have its fulfillment by union with 
God as its object.” 81 This union with God then is the condition of our final fulfillment. 

Another reason St. Thomas identifies God as our ultimate end is because, quoting Paul: 
“It is God who worketh in us both to will and to accomplish.” 82 God is the cause of our wills and 
therefore our wills will only find rest in the Cause and Source of our will. St. Thomas identifies 
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two reasons for God to be the cause of our wills. God is the cause of our willing firstly because 
in creating us, He bestowed “the will as a power of the rational soul.” 83 Part of our composition 
as rational creatures is to have the ability to will and this is a gift from God. The next reason God 
is the cause of our volition is “because of the will’s bearing on universal good, none other than 
God, who is the universal good, can cause it to act.” 84 God created the will to desire the universal 
good, which is God Himself; thus, only He can activate our wills to seek Him. Our wills then 
only fulfill their purpose when they are able to rest in God. St. Thomas argues that “God moves 
man’s will as universal mover to the universal object of will, which is the Good.” 85 God created 
the will for the purpose of seeking the Good. In a way, God created us with wills in order to give 
us the desire to seek God. Our desire functions as an indicator for whether we have found God or 
not. As long as our desire remains unsatiated, it is an indication that we must continue our 
search. Furthermore, for St. Thomas, God sustains our wills. Our will subsists because God 
sustains that very will. Thus, it would not make much sense for our wills to will indefinitely 
without returning to the Source and Sustainer of that will, without returning to the One Who is 
the true and final Object of our wills. The main function of our will is to discover God so 
anytime our will does not fulfill this function it will not be fully and truly free. In fact, our will 
finds its freedom only when it is satisfied in its ultimate End. 

Freedom and Truth 

Building from St. Thomas Aquinas’s moral structure, St. John Paul II identifies truth as a 
necessary condition for freedom. His encyclical Veritatis Splendor reflects on the necessity of 
truth for the flourishing of freedom. Citing St. John’s Gospel account where Our Blessed Lord 
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declares: “If you continue in my word, you are truly my disciples, and you will know the truth, 
and the truth will make you free.” 86 Our Blessed Lord urges His disciples to remain faithful to 
His teaching and even in His Person for He is the Source of all Truth. In fact. He declares that He 
is Himself “the way, and the truth, and the life.” 87 For Him, the fundamental condition of 
freedom is Truth itself, to know and commune with Truth. Anything apart from truth only leads 
to servility. Our Blessed Lord continues: “Truly, truly, I say to you, every one who commits sin 
is a slave to sin. The slave does not continue in the house forever; the son continues forever. So 
if the Son makes you free, you will be free indeed.” 88 To Christ, neither the ability to commit sin 
nor choosing to commit sin constitutes freedom; rather, committing sin is evidence of slavery. 

Sin enslaves us to our passions, to falsehood, to lust, to our greed, and to violence. Our Blessed 
Lord saw it as His mission to liberate us from the slavery of sin into the freedom of Truth in 
Him. In Christ, freedom and Truth are inextricably bound. In fact, a necessary precondition to 
freedom in Christ is obedience. Our Blessed Lord did not see any contradiction between an 
obligation and the individual’s freedom. 

In fact, one needs to obey Him, to learn from Him, to be disciplined by Him, to be taught 
by Him, and to even commit oneself to Him in order to experience freedom. Such teaching is 
foreign to our modem concept of freedom that considers any kind of obligation to be a barrier to 
freedom. Compelling obedience alone would almost be deemed an affront to an individual’s 
freedom and liberty. For Christ however, sin has enslaved us by clouding our senses and 
compromising our judgment. This is why we need to repent and learn again from Him that we 
may understand how we may be freed. Obeying and committing ourselves to Our Blessed Lord 
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brings freedom for His is Truth itself, God became human in order to teach us about the nature of 
sin and God’s love in freeing us from this sin. The very act of accepting Christ restores us to our 
true human nature and purpose as Christ intended. Knowing and obeying Our Blessed Lord 
restores our reason to its right use and frees our reason to understand our origins, our identity, 
and our purpose. Knowing and obeying Our Blessed Lord restores and heals our wills so that we 
may desire rightly and desire the One Who is Our True and Ultimate Good. It is in our 
repentance and healing that we begin to experience the freedom that Our Blessed Lord calls us 
to. His firm conviction is that one must first be taught the truth, to know the truth, and to live in 
the truth in order to experience freedom. Freedom then is grounded in an objective reality and 
not subject to multiple individual wills. What this also means is that nobody gets to dictate what 
freedom means according to one’s own whims and preferences. Freedom is rooted in an 
objective foundation incarnate in the Person of Jesus Christ. Freedom as taught by Our Blessed 
Lord liberates us from the tyranny of competing wills and interests striving to impose themselves 
on others. This means that freedom is not based on one particular interest subordinating other 
interests by violence; rather, freedom is grounded in the foundation of Truth. Consequently, the 
freedom of Our Blessed Lord can be enjoyed by all because it is grounded in a universal 
foundation instead of a particular group or individual or ideology. Far from accusations of 
exclusivism and elitism, only a freedom rooted in Truth can be enjoyed by all since anyone with 
rightly formed reason can access the Truth and those with rightly formed wills would then be 
able to move towards this Truth. 

St. Pope John Paul II perceives that at the crux of any discussion of freedom lies the 
relationship between freedom and truth. 89 He argues that the Christian understanding of freedom 
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binds both freedom and truth together: “only the freedom which submits to the Truth leads the 
human person to his true good. The good of the person is to be in the Truth and to do [emphasis 
his] the Truth.” 90 Once more we notice that freedom is subordinate to the Truth which in turn 
leads to the good. The Catholic tradition that both St. Pope John Paul II and St. Thomas share 
understands that freedom is ordered to truth. Only a freedom submitting to truth leads to the 
good. In the same address, he observes that to lose sight of the truth is to no longer know our 
identity, our origins, or our direction. An untethered freedom also leaves an untethered individual 
with no history, belonging, or purpose. He continues by listing some of the disastrous social 
consequences of removing Truth from freedom: “All around us we encounter contempt for 
human life after conception and before birth; the ongoing violation of basic rights of the person; 
the unjust destruction of goods minimally necessary for a human life.” 91 The price of a freedom 
without truth is the diminishing of human life and the rights of the person along with “the unjust 
destruction” of what was considered necessary for human flourishing. In summarizing, he 
observes that people are “no longer convinced that only in the truth can [they] find salvation.” 92 
When a person does not consider truth to be the path to salvation, then she attempts to find 
salvation in the assertion of the self which manifests itself in an inordinate love for pleasure, sex, 
or power. It is this inordinate love that paves the way for the destruction of human life. When 
freedom becomes its own end and good, “freedom alone, uprooted from any objectivity, is left to 
decide by itself what is good and what is evil. This relativism becomes, in the field of theology, a 
lack of trust in the wisdom of God, who guides man with moral law.” 93 The rejection of truth 
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unleashes a relativism where each individual determines for themselves what is good and evil. 
For St. Pope John Paul II, it is catastrophic when humanity rejects Divine wisdom for the 
contingent and limited insights of human reason clouded by our selfish will and ignorance. 

The Crucified Christ as the Epitome of Freedom 

The Church educates her members to be free by “constantly looking to the Lord Jesus... 
In a particular way, it is in the Crucified Christ that the Church finds the answer to the question 
troubling so many people today: how can obedience to universal and unchanging moral norms 
respect the uniqueness and individuality of the person, and not represent a threat to his freedom 
and dignity?” 94 

St. Pope John Paul II shares how the Church teaches freedom by directing to Our Blessed 
Lord. The Crucified Christ is the solution to the quandary of whether obedience to Divine law 
threatens the freedom, dignity, uniqueness, and individuality of the person. In fact, the 
Crucifixion answers with an emphatic “No!” that one’s freedom, dignity, uniqueness, and 
individuality are not threatened by obedience to God. He emphasizes that “77ze Crucified Christ 
reveals the authentic meaning of freedom; he lives it fully in the toted gift of himself and calls his 
disciples to share in his freedom.” 95 This is why Christians are called to imitate Christ and 
ultimately to receive Him: only in imitating and receiving Him do we experience true freedom. 
Christ willingly invites all to participate in His freedom. It is important to note however that Our 
Blessed Lord formed, prepared, taught, and demonstrated to His disciples what true freedom 
looks like. For the disciples themselves sought freedom but they could only conceive of freedom 
from political oppression. While not downplaying political oppression. Our Blessed Lord offered 
them a deeper, more transcendent, and true freedom. He offered freedom from greed, from our 
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lusts, from our selfishness, from our violence, and ultimately from love of self. It is by raising 


our vision above all particular interests that Our Blessed Lord truly liberates. He frees us from 
our tendency to pay attention to particular goods alone. In Matthew 6, He turns our attention 
away from the “treasures on earth” and teaches us to “lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.” 96 He then presents the choice between God and mammon, declaring that one cannot 
serve both simultaneously. 97 Moreover, He continues by encouraging His listeners to not “be 
anxious about your life, what you shall eat or what you shall drink, nor about your body, what 
you shall put on ... But seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
yours as well.” 98 He urges us to seek God, Who is our greatest good and to rise above the desire 
for the particular goods of the world. Now, Our Blessed Lord modeled this kind of freedom 
when He went upon His throne on Calvary. For on the Cross, He renounced and revealed our 
lusts, pride, selfishness, and love of self as vanity and meaningless. The freedom of Christ is also 
expressed in “the total gift of himself’. The challenge to Christians wishing to experience Our 
Blessed Lord’s freedom is to imitate Him in the gift of the self. It is not in self-preservation or 
seeking one’s own will that one finds freedom but in living one’s life as a gift. 

Human Freedom as Limited 

St. Pope John Paul II wisely observes that human freedom “is real but limited: its 
absolute and unconditional origin is not in itself, but in the life within which it is situated and 
which represents for it, at one and the same time, both a limitation and a possibility.” 99 That is to 
say that human freedom is not boundless for it is limited by the limitations of each human 
person. Since freedom is located in each individual and since everyone is indeed limited by our 
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human nature. What we are as human beings, our human nature, determines our freedom. 100 As 
obvious as that sounds, it is to illustrate the point that my humanity already precludes me from 
the freedom to be anything that I want. My freedom is determined by my gifts, abilities, and 
capacity as a human being. We run into trouble when we deny or obscure the fact that freedom is 
not boundless because humans are not boundless. It is “situated” within a life and is not self- 
derived. We can speak and comprehend freedom precisely because it is located within rational 
beings; thus, freedom must be guided by reason. He continues: “Human freedom belongs to us as 
creatures; it is a freedom which is given as a gift, one to be received like a seed and to be 
cultivated responsibly.” 101 Since we did not create freedom ourselves but received it as creatures, 
it must be cultivated and carefully guarded. Freedom is a gift to help with human flourishing and 
therefore akin to a tool to help us arrive at the good, but is not the ultimate and true good in 
itself. It is important for our dignity and flourishing that we recognize freedom as a gift that 
originates from God in order for us to nurture the gift of freedom. Acknowledging freedom as a 
gift also helps us realize that we are created beings who must respect the limits of our freedom. 

The Christian understanding of freedom recognizes that freedom is conditioned by 
Goodness and Truth. Reason moves the mind to discover Truth and the will recognizes this Truth 
as a Good and moves us to live according to this Truth. Since God is the Source of this Goodness 
and Truth, the Christian understands that seeking both only serves to enhance their freedom. The 
freedom of St. Thomas is not conflated or reduced to the will alone. Instead, he recognizes the 
role of reason and the will to help us arrive at true freedom. His understanding of freedom does 
not subordinate God to the caprice of the arbitrary will. Instead, the will is a tool by which we 
move towards the good and ultimately towards God. Furthermore, St. Thomas recognizes both 
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reason and the will as gifts from God; therefore, our freedom is not infinite nor is our will its 
own end. Nor do we have to compete with God for freedom; rather, our happiness is to find that 
very freedom in God. 
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Chapter 3 


William of Ockham and the Freedom of Indifference 

Modern Notions of Freedom 

This section will first describe William of Ockham’s role in developing the notion of 
freedom of indifference before proceeding to a critique from the perspective of St. Thomas 
Aquinas later on in the chapter. William of Ockham was a Catholic and Franciscan medieval 
philosopher who came after St. Thomas Aquinas and was largely responsible for the concept of 
freedom of indifference. Before beginning, we need to have a general agreement and 
understanding regarding what modern freedom looks like. After describing the basic outlines of 
modem freedom, we will then be better able to sketch a genealogy of sorts for how freedom 
came to be understood in its modern sense. Mortimer Adler, a moral philosopher specializing in 
Aristotelian philosophy, rightly observes, “There are few words in the English language, or for 
that matter in any language, that have more meaning than the word ‘freedom.’ There are few 
words or few notions that can cause us greater perplexity, because as one reads the vast literature 
on this subject, it is very difficult to tell who disagrees or who agrees with whom.” 102 Freedom is 
fraught with much baggage; thus, it would be helpful to be clear about what most people today 
understand about freedom. 

Adler summarizes three kinds of freedom people have in mind when they think of 
freedom. The first, is the “freedom that men have in relation to one another in their action, in 
society, and in relation to the state.” 103 This he identifies as “social freedom.” The second 
understanding of freedom “is that of the freedom a man has within himself in deciding what he is 
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going to do. This we might call psychological freedom as opposed to social freedom.” 104 This 
can be understood classically as “free will.” It is the interior condition of freedom whereby one 
recognizes the individual’s choice to decide how to act. Adler adds: “And here conventionally 
what we have in mind is what is referred to as freedom of the will, a free will, a will that itself 
determines what a man is going to do and exempts a man from being determined in what he does 
by his background or other external causes.” 105 The third realm of freedom is “that freedom in 
which a man is said to be free from conflict within himself and to have the development of a 
perfection in his nature so that he becomes what he ought to be.” 106 Adler identifies this kind of 
freedom as moral freedom. 

The freedom we will trace in its development is the second notion of freedom, that of 
interior freedom or free will. This is because much of our discourse regarding freedom centers 
around the ability to choose and to act without external coercion. Such freedom is concerned 
with the individual’s ability to act. Psychological freedom is thought to be both the absence of 
coercion and the ability to execute or carry out one’s own desires. 107 The modem notion of 
freedom then is that one is already free in the act itself. The assumption is that simply having the 
ability to act or to choose to act by one’s own accord is to enjoy the condition of freedom. 

Moreover, Adler observes: “When what I do is caused, or if you will, is forced upon me 
by the other, when I am under the power of the other, I am not free. But when what I do, what I 
think, how I become, flows entirely from myself, I am free. Self and self-expression, self- 
determination, is the essence of freedom.” 108 
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The popular and common understanding of freedom rejects any notion of dependency 
upon another. Any external imposition is seen as impinging upon one’s freedom. Freedom means 
to not be under the power or influence of another. Freedom, as understood in this manner, can 
devolve into a matter of power and imposing one’s will upon another. This account of freedom is 
mainly about acknowledging the claims of each individual subject and the ability for that subject 
to express himself or herself. The self that is able to will and act without any external influence is 
thus free. Freedom here becomes the ability of each individual to act and to resist being acted 
upon. Adler identifies the essence of this freedom thusly: “So that one could almost say from 
considering this type of freedom that the essence of the matter, the essence of freedom, lies in the 
power of the self to do, to think, to become, as it itself determines.” 109 This modem account of 
freedom is rooted in power, the ability of the self to “do, to think, [and] to become” as one 
pleases. 

Adler continues the discussion by asking whether freedom requires alternatives. Citing 
Locke’s position, he states that “ a man is free only if he is able to do otherwise than as he 
wishes.” 110 Freedom, according to Locke, is having the option to choose between two 
alternatives. This view of freedom “requires an openness of alternative, the opportunity to act in 
a number of contrary fashions, not merely act in one way.” 111 One is therefore free when one has 
the ability to act in any different number of ways. For example, one would be considered free by 
virtue of having the ability to smoke a cigarette if one so chooses. Freedom would not only be to 
choose between smoking or not smoking, but freedom can be thought of as enhanced if one has 
different kinds of cigarettes to choose from. That there are more choices of action open to the 
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individual means that one is enjoying greater freedom. In a way, this understanding of freedom 
can be measured by how many alternatives are open to the individual when it comes to acting. It 
is this realm of freedom that we will be primarily concerned with in tracing the genealogy of 
freedom. 

Ironically, the notion of freedom rooted in individual choice owes much to medieval 
Catholic thinkers who diverted from St. Thomas’s arguments. 

The Freedom of Indifference 

We are first introduced to Ockham’s ideas regarding the freedom of indifference in the 
First Quodlibet, question 11 where he teaches “that an act of willing and an act of willing-against 
are contraries that can exist successively in the same subject without any change ... For it is 
obvious that a person who hates someone is able to love him [afterwards] solely because of the 
freedom of the will, without any new corporeal or even intellectual change.” 112 To him, one is 
able to will for the sake of willing alone without reference to any notion of good that informs the 
will. Moreover, the intellect has almost no effect in determining the change in willing to love or 
hate, demonstrating the capriciousness of Ockham’s notion of the will. If one is able to love or 
hate without any particular reason then it would mean that such acts can be considered merely 
the assertion of one’s will. 

Here, Ockham declares his definition of freedom as “the power by which I can 
indifferently and contingently posit diverse things, in such a way that I am both able to cause and 
able not to cause the same effect when there is no difference anywhere else outside that 
power.” 113 This is where the term freedom of indifference enters where freedom is the freedom 
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to choose “indifferently” between diverse things. For him, freedom is when one already has the 
choice instead of a state experienced after a good choice. He concedes that the thesis of the will’s 
ability to will indifferently “cannot be proved by any argument, since every argument meant to 
prove it will assume something that is just as unknown as, or more unknown than, the 
conclusion.” 114 He appeals to experience however “since a human being experiences that, no 
matter how much reason dictates a given thing, the will is still able to will that thing or not to ill 
it or to will against it.” 115 The will is therefore stronger than reason and is able to defy the 
promptings of reason. Again, this demonstrates the primacy of the will for Ockham and if 
freedom is already experienced in the exercise of choice, then reason is superfluous in the 
realization of freedom. It can be countered however that humans act because they are convinced 
that a particular course of action is good and not merely because of an act of will. Moreover, the 
individual who chooses to make decisions by the assertion of the will alone does so because they 
have assented to the proposition that such a way of life is good. This means that one cannot 
escape reason in the psychology of the human act. 

Building on the will’s freedom of indifference, Ockham emphasizes the freedom of the 
will by arguing that “nothing other than the will is a free agent.” 116 The will alone is free to 
choose between different choices. Again, this is to show that he places freedom prior to reason 
and equates freedom with the will’s ability to choose. In fact, Ockham perceives that “an act of 
understanding is a natural and necessary cause of an act of willing.” 117 For him then, we reason 
because we will to reason. Reason is not its own operative power of the human soul but subject 
to the will’s command. 
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Ockham sees no problem as well that the will “spontaneously follows the passions 
without any coercion .” 118 The passions are not seen as inhibiting the will’s freedom. For 
Ockham, reason is not necessary for the will to function. He argues: “If the will is, through the 
mediation of right reason, able to elicit an act with respect to objects other than right reason, then 
it can elicit that act without right reason and with just an apprehension of those objects .” 119 He 
sees reason as “mediation” of sorts for the will and that the will can simply bypass reason to 
apprehend objects. Moreover, he finds that the will can abstain from certain acts without the 
need to assent to any proposition. Taken further, his argument is that the will can defy reason 
itself for no other reason than the assertion of the will. 

Next, Ockham also adds that the will does not will for the sake of any end but wills each 
act for its own sake: “For the primary and principal object of a virtuous act is the act that is 
principally intended by the will .” 120 Thus, every particular action is willed for the sake of that 
particular action alone without regard towards a larger goal. As an example, he cites the one who 
wills to go to church wills going to church but the walking to go to church involves another 
separate act of willing in itself. Thus, the desire to go to church and walking to church are 
separate and not part of one coherent act of going to church in general. He concedes that “the end 
is the principal object of an intrinsically virtuous act ” 121 but an end would only count for what is 
“intrinsically virtuous”. Outside of intrinsically virtuous acts however, “the act of the will 
constantly changes as the circumstances vary, whereas the exterior act is always the same object 
vis-a-vis all the acts of the will .” 122 
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Nominalism and Freedom of Indifference 


Servais Pinckaers, Catholic moral theologian, argues that the “nominalist explosion” of 
William of Ockham is responsible for the modem notion of freedom which he terms as the 
“freedom of indifference”. Ockham separates freedom from “reason, sensibility, natural 
inclinations, and all other external factors” with his argument that prior to all reason, sensibility, 
and natural inclinations is the free choice of the will itself. Ockham’s definition of freedom 
would further separate the concept of freedom from “nature, law, and grace, moral doctrine from 
mysticism; reason from faith; the individual from society.” 123 For the purposes of this paper 
however; we will only discuss the separation of freedom. 

According to Pinckaers, to understand Ockham’s definition of freedom, we must begin 
with how nominalism brought about freedom of indifference. Nominalism is the philosophical 
concept that “only individual realities exist” while universals such as “human nature” are 
understood to be mere labels. With regards to moral matters, “reality lies in the individual 
decision of the free will.” Thus, freedom is about choosing between two contraries, 
“independently of all other causes except freedom, or the will itself. 124 For Ockham, free will is 
prior to even Truth and Goodness. Ockham defines freedom as: “The power I have to produce 
various effects, indifferently and in a contingent manner, in such a way that I can either cause an 
effect or not cause it without any change being produced outside of this power.” 125 Freedom 
becomes a matter of one’s ability to effect reality in a particular way regardless of the truth or 
goodness of a matter. It would appear that Ockham has conflated the will with freedom itself. 
Freedom is completely indifferent to the True and the Good, what matters is its own ability to 
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effect change without any outside influence. Reversing St. Thomas’s understanding of freedom 
proceeding from reason and the will, Ockham argues that it is freedom that precedes reason and 
the will and moves them to act. 126 Therefore, one is already free insofar as one has the ability to 
choose to reason and to will. Moreover, regardless of one’s inclination, one is able to freely 
choose whether or not to seek Truth and Goodness. 

Moral Action for Ockham 

Ockham understands that all moral activity is rooted in free choice that “springs 
instantaneously from a decision that has no other cause than the power of self-determination 
enjoyed by the will.” 127 The will is the master over our moral decisions and acts. Each act is 
understood to be isolated against all other acts because of our freedom to choose in each 
instance. A byproduct of Ockham’s understanding of freedom then is that “human conduct 
became a succession of individual actions, drawn as it were with perforated lines, the dots being 
the unrelated moral atoms.” 128 This would also diminish the importance of virtues, which are 
acquired dispositions needed to perform the good or to understand truth more clearly. Factors 
such as virtues would be seen as diminishing the individual’s ability to choose freely instead of 
something that enhances our ability to act more freely. Ockham also diminishes the importance 
of a “last end” since the highest good of every moral action is the choice itself. He understands 
the telos to “[exist] within the individual act and could not therefore establish essential bonds 
with other acts.” 129 Since every act is isolated from all other acts, there is no such thing as a link 
of related acts that draw us closer to our end. Each individual’s actions are to be studied as 
isolated acts; therefore reducing any sense of coherence to our moral actions. 
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Another fundamental break that Ockham made from St. Thomas “was his rejection of 
natural inclinations outside the kernel of the free act.” 130 He does not find that the individual is 


moved by happiness to seek the good. This would be an intrusion upon freedom. Ockham 
contends that we are free to choose happiness or not, “even as we are free in regard to our 
ultimate end or to our existence itself.” 131 He argues thusly: 

“I say that the will in this state can choose not to will its ultimate end, either in a general 
or a particular sense. Here is my proof. We can reject what the intellect orders us to reject. That 
is obvious. But the intellect may believe that we have no ultimate end or happiness, and 
consequently it can order us to reject such an end or happiness.” 132 

Since the intellect can come to the conclusion that we have no ultimate end or happiness, 
it is thereby able to reject happiness. Ockham seemingly fails to catch a slight paradox at work 
here since the will comes to the conclusion to reject the ultimate end as a result of the 
conclusions of the intellect. For him then, the intellect seeks to understand the nature of the 
ultimate end as a result of the promptings of the will at a particular instance instead of the will 
being naturally inclined to such an end in the first place. Ockham then continues by stating: 

“Now a person can reject his existence. He can therefore also reject the happiness 
believes follows upon his existence. I say further that if the intellect judges a certain thing to be 
an ultimate end, the will can reject this end.” 133 

The ability to reject this end is understood to be an exercise of the individual’s freedom. 
The ability to choose is prior to and more important than one’s happiness. It is almost as if the 
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will is able to resist what reason understands to be true and what the will itself perceives as its 


own good. 

He shares further evidence for the primacy of the will: “My proof runs as follows: 
because the free power is capable of contrary acts, it can determine itself in any one direction or 
another. The will, as a free power, can will or not will any object whatsoever. If, therefore, it is 
capable of choosing God, by the same token it can reject God.” 134 

The will therefore is capable of resisting God and more importantly, even in rejecting 
God, the individual can be understood to be free because she has exercised her power of choice. 
Rejecting any natural inclination to goodness, happiness, being, and truth as obstructions to 
freedom; Ockham finds that “freedom dominated the natural inclinations and preceded them, 
because of its radical indetermination and its ability to choose contraries in their regard.” 135 
Freedom, and more precisely, the indifferent determinations of the will are more important than 
goodness, happiness, being, and truth. Any natural inclination would be seen to be an external 
factor that impinges upon our freedom instead of aids that help us live more freely. The free will 
is the highest good that rules over every moral action. 

Obstructions to Freedom 

Virtues therefore come to be seen as potential obstructions to freedom. While they can be 
aids that “help to facilitate the execution of a free decision and overcome obstacles”, virtues can 
be obstructions when they determine our actions. 136 Ockham therefore places freedom and 
virtues in opposition to each other in contrast with St. Thomas who saw their natural synthesis. 
The will was to decide whether or not to use the virtues to aid in a particular action instead of the 
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virtue being a cultivated habit of consistently choosing the true and the good. Virtues then could 


be dispensed or acted upon at the behest of the will. Virtues therefore “lost their proper moral 
value and became simply psychological mechanisms, or habits in the contemporary sense.” 137 To 
further emphasize the importance of the will over all, Ockham declares: “The habitus of the will 
alone is the seat of virtue, properly speaking.” 138 For him, the will is its own virtue! It is not that 
the virtues help us be more inclined to the good, the will alone determines whether or not to use 
the aid of the virtues. Pinckaers observes that for Ockham, “the act absolutely outweighed any 
inclination or habitus.” 139 More important than the virtues is the will choosing for itself. 

Ockham’s notion of the primacy of the will also has consequences for his theology. For 
him, “the divine will was totally free; it governed moral law itself and all the laws of creation. 
What God willed was necessarily just and good precisely because he willed it.” 140 Not only does 
Ockham separate goodness and truth from freedom, he manages to separate goodness and truth 
from God even. God’s commands are deemed good and truth because they emanate from God 
instead of God being the Source of Goodness and Truth itself. As a result, “the divine will could 
at any instant change what we considered to be permitted or forbidden according to the 
commandments, notably the Decalogue.” 141 Ockham understands Divine freedom thusly: 

“Every will can conform to the divine precepts; but God can command the created will to 
hate him, and the created will can do this (thereby refusing its own happiness and ultimate end). 
Furthermore, any act that is righteous in this world can also be righteous in the next, the 
fatherland; just as hatred of God can be a good act in this world, so can it be in the next.” 142 
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God can be capricious if God so wills and therein lies God’s freedom. Moreover, God 
can command us to reject our own good by hating Him. While this may appear trivial, God can 
therefore command hatred, violence, and lies but if God were to declare them Good and True, 
then His will prevails. For Ockham, God’s will rules over His love and intellect. He rejects an 
order of Goodness and Truth that prevails and even protects against the arbitrary will. Taken 
further, “hatred of our neighbor, theft, and adultery could become meritorious if God 
commanded them.” 143 What is of importance is recognizing God’s will over Goodness and 
Truth. 

Pinckaers deftly notes that this turn to emphasize the absolute primacy of God’s will 
leads to power being the central focus of God’s relationship with humanity. There are two 
competing freedoms between divine freedom and human freedom that is resolved by God 
obligating and imposing God’s will over humanity. “Ockham established the idea of obligation 
at the center of his moral theory so definitively that even charity was subsidiary to it. Love of 
God no longer had a directly and essentially moral value for him.” 144 God’s freedom is imposed 
upon our freedom and obligates our obedience. It is important to note however that such is the 
sovereignty and primacy of God’s will that God is not obliged in any way to honor our 
obedience. Ockham maintained that “God could, without impunity, annihilate a person or 
condemn to damnation one who loved him above all things and tried with all his heart to please 
him.” 145 He justified this argument on the basis that “God could do whatever he willed with his 
creatures and was answerable to no one.” 146 God’s freedom is such that He is not obliged by His 
own love, truth, or goodness. Ockham therefore sows the seeds for competing individual 
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freedoms that struggle to impose themselves upon each other with the prevailing freedom the 
consequence of the ability of stronger wills to prevail. 

Pinckaers later observes that “the line of demarcation between the two concepts of 
freedom ... is determined, historically and systematically, by the interpretation of the first part of 
the definition of free will bequeathed to Western theology by Peter Lombard: ‘Free will is that 
faculty of reason and will whereby one chooses the good with the help of grace, or evil without 
this help.’” 147 

Thus, the modern notion of freedom stems from a particular interpretation of freedom 
based on Lombard’s understanding of freedom as reason and will choosing between good or evil. 
St. Thomas went in the direction of explaining “freedom as a faculty proceeding from reason and 
will, which unite to make the act of choice.” Thus, freedom is not freedom for its own sake but is 
grounded in intelligence and will. William of Ockham however went in a different direction 
since he “maintained that free will preceded reason and will in such a way as to move them to 
their acts.” 14x The ability to choose is prior to the reason and will itself and this free will is what 
moves reason and will to act. His argument was that he was able to choose “to know or not to 
know, to will or not to will.” 149 For Ockham then, it is almost as if reason and willing are not 
fundamental aspects of the human person. This school of thought follows from the Franciscan 
school articulated by St. Bonaventure who first distinguished between free will, reason, and will. 
He defined them thusly: “[Free will] is the power that commands the will and reason, rules them 
and moves them both; its first act is not discernment and willing but a reflective action upon 
them both, moving and ruling them, that is, the action expressed when we say we wish to discern 
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and we wish to will. This act precedes reason and will, and its power corresponds to the Father, 
for his is the most powerful of acts and it is primary, not being moved, but moving.” 150 St. 
Bonaventure understands free will as the power that moves will and reason to act in the first 
place. The human person has the choice to reason and will in the first place; thus, to reason and 
will is not intrinsic to the human person. They are powers that can be ignored so to speak. 
Pinckaers summarizes Ockham’s understanding of freedom in this way: “Freedom was 
postulated as a first fact of human experience.” 151 To Ockham, the fundamental and first 
experience for the human person is freedom. For him, freedom is so fundamental to human 
experience that it is beyond proof. Freedom is understood as “the power of the will to choose 
between contraries, and this power resided in the will alone. It was the power to opt for the yes or 
the no, to choose between what reason dictated and its contrary, between willing and not willing, 
acting and not acting, between what the law prescribed and its contrary.” 152 Using the Trinity as 
a starting point, the same way the Father is the Source of the Son and the Holy Spirit, the will is 
seen as the source for the power to reason and to will. The free will is given primacy among all 
the human faculties. Such an understanding of freedom is deemed to be the freedom of “radical 
indifference in the will regarding contraries, in such a way that actions were produced in a 
wholly contingent way.” Such a notion of freedom is understood to be indifferent to the 
contraries considered; rather, what is of importance is the power to choose itself. The human 
person is given the freedom to choose between two opposite directions with a “radical 
indifference” towards the nature of the opposites. Pinckaers observes that “freedom was 
practically identified with the will, as the origin of willing and acting, as a power of self- 
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determination.” Ockham then appears to have conflated freedom with the will itself, with the 
power that moves us to act and subordinates reason to the will. This ability to determine oneself 
is the fundamental aspect of the human person. Indeed, freedom is moved to “the very being of 
the person, at the source of all action.” A further consequence of Ockham’s decisive move here 
is to characterize the goal of willing as love “but by the relationship of command and 
obedience.” Freedom becomes the free will’s ability to impose its will so to speak “on itself or 
others.” 153 With freedom at the heart of each human person’s being, it is understood as good for 
its own sake. Ockham argues that each individual does not have a natural inclination to beatitude 
as his ultimate end; rather, “the state of being ordered to happiness, however natural and general, 
was subject to the free and contingent choice of human freedom.” 154 Each individual then can 
freely choose to accept or to reject happiness itself. Freedom is also argued as prior to happiness 
itself. The will determines our own outlook, understanding, and acceptance of happiness and the 
good. How we look and understand the very nature of existence is subject to the free will. While 
previously, the human person is understood to be naturally inclined to the True and the Good, or 
to beatitude, Ockham’s perspective is one that severs the link between freedom and our natural 
inclinations to the True and the Good. 

Ockham parts most decisively from St. Thomas’s teaching on freedom when it comes to 
the breach between freedom and the natural inclinations” since Ockham removes the latter from 
“the essential core of freedom.” While St. Thomas argues that freedom is “rooted in the soul’s 
spontaneous inclinations to the true and the good”; Ockham contends that “the state of being 
ordered to happiness, however natural and general, was subject to the free and contingent choice 
of human freedom.” Instead of being naturally inclined to the true and the good, Ockham finds 
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that each individual is given the freedom to choose its own natural inclination itself. He subjects 


each natural inclination to the power of choice. Instead of our natural inclinations guiding us 
towards freedom, “[i]t was as though they were uprooted from the will’s depths, to be placed 
before it, beneath it, and subjected to its choice.” The will therefore exercises an unchallenged 
rule and supremacy in Ockham’s moral system. Pinckaers notes that one major consequence is to 
break the harmony between humanity and nature, a break caused “by a freedom that claimed to 
be ‘indifferent’ to nature and defined itself as ‘non-nature.’” 155 Ockham refuses to recognize any 
possibility of a humanity governed by various inclinations that tend towards Goodness and 
Truth. Modern thought would later come to regard natural inclinations as hindrances to freedom. 
“These inclinations appeared as the most insidious threat to the freedom and morality of actions, 
because they were interior and influenced us from within. This is doubtless the origin of the 
divorce between moral theory and the desire for happiness, which has been effected in our 
times.” 156 

Pinckaers also notes another significant consequence of Ockham’s notion of freedom. If 
human acts cannot be understood in a coherent and continuous flow ordered to a final end, then 
our actions are “held fixed in the instant of choice and separated from all the actions preceding or 
following it.” It is almost as if one cannot look at our lives with any particular sense of coherence 
that is informed by progression towards a particular end. Rather, life is made out of individual 
and disparate choices that have been exercised in a seemingly free manner. As Pinckaers 
observes: “each moral action was forever isolated, like an island, an atom, a monad.” Moreover, 
there is no sense of growth in freedom of indifference save for the removal of any “exterior 
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limitations that it succeeded in overcoming, not to any interior growth.” 157 Thus, growth in 
freedom is an outward move to rid oneself of external factors that impede freedom instead of an 
interior move to increase the virtues. Ockham removed any sense of unity that unites human 
actions. Each individual action can be viewed and evaluated in isolation without regard to past 
acts or future direction. In fact, to decide based on past experience could be perceived as 
diminishing one’s freedom. Ockham’s understanding of freedom places greater weight upon 
each individual choice and action without regard to continuity. In a sense, the human person then 
is reduced to a series of individual decisions and actions rather than a person with a coherent life 
story. 

Critique of Freedom of Indifference 

What Ockham effected with his understanding of freedom was to place the will of the 
individual at the center of morality. The consequence of freedom of indifference is the assertion 
of the will above all else. Pinckaers argues: “Beneath freedom of indifference lay hidden a 
primitive passion- we dare not call it natural: the human will to self-affirmation, to the assertion 
of a radical difference between itself and all else that existed.” 158 By conflating the free will of 
choice with freedom itself, freedom became about the will’s ability to assert and impose itself 
upon reality. Thus, the will becomes the center of morality and exerts its rule over reason. The 
freedom of indifference also denies the contingency of the will itself upon reason to inform the 
will accordingly. By placing the will as the center of the individual and subordinating all 
faculties to the will, it denies that the will is dependent on reason to discover what is true. The 
freedom of indifference is mainly concerned with the freedom to say yes to what is true or what 
is false but nothing further beyond the choice. Ironically, in trying to free itself from all possible 
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external factors that might affect one’s freedom, it is blind to the possibility for our will to be 
clouded by impulses that may affect our choices in the first place. In its supposed indifference, it 
is seemingly blind to the possibility of sin affecting our wills and causing our wills to will what 
is evil or false. 

A freedom rooted in choice alone is also negative in the sense that it rejects anything that 
might affect choice but it does not offer anything positive to stand for beyond the primacy of 
choice alone. It does not say more about freedom beyond the will’s ability to choose between 
two contraries. The formula, “against the positive and for the negative” has even been used to 
sum up the tendency of freedom of indifference. 159 There is an underlying sense of 
capriciousness at the heart of freedom of indifference as a result of emphasizing the primacy of 
the will above all. It can even be said that “[I]reedom of indifference was thus impregnated with 
a secret passion for self-affirmation, deeper than any of its manifestations and expressions.” 160 
Freedom then becomes a matter for asserting the will and is therefore not as indifferent as its 
name suggests. Far from being indifferent to the good and the true, such a freedom is indeed 
disinterested in the dichotomy of good and evil and truth and falsehood while showing itself 
partial to the individual will. 

Ockham also rejects the notion that the virtues enhance our freedom. Since every action 
is examined in isolation from the past, there is no sense of cultivated virtues that contribute to the 
individual acting rightly. He denies the possibility that one can inculcate good and virtuous traits 
by consistently choosing the good. For him, our past choices do not determine future behavior 
and if they do, then they would be interpreted as reducing freedom. Since each individual 
approaches each situation with the free choice of will completely separated and unconditioned by 
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the past, there is no sense of the virtues. One can observe from human experience however that 
our past choices affect how we choose in the present. For example, a lifetime of bad form when 
shooting a basketball diminishes the likelihood of one shooting with perfect form in the present 
time. A lifetime of consistently poor dietary choices reduces the likelihood of our ability to 
choose healthier options in the present. It is only by cultivating the virtues by choosing to act 
virtuously in each situation that we will be more predisposed to choose well. St. Thomas would 
then argue that the more we choose well and the more virtuous we become, the more we enjoy 
freedom. But it is only by training ourselves to live and choose virtuously that we can move 
towards the state of freedom. Ockham denies this possibility altogether and isolates individual 
actions on their own thereby failing to prepare the individual to make more consistent choices in 
favor of the good and the true. He also assumes that the individual is able to approach each 
situation with a consistently clear mind and good intentions when it comes to choice. He fails to 
take into account that the will does not approach every situation with clear-mindedness and pure 
intentions which already impedes the will’s ability in the first place. Simply put, the will is not 
functioning at one hundred percent capacity because of the effects of sin which lead to 
ignorance, greed, and malice, among others. 

Such is Ockham’s commitment to the supremacy of the will, he argues that the will is 
able to reject its own happiness itself. The human will is conceivably able to reject its own 
blessedness because of its own freedom. Since freedom is prior to choosing between good and 
evil or truth and falsehood, freedom is not the reward for choosing the good and true; instead, 
one can even consider choosing the good and true to limit one’s own freedom. The reward of 
freedom comes when one is already making the choice instead of freedom’s reward coming after 
the choice. In considering the full implications of freedom of indifference, Ockham places 
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freedom and happiness in opposition. In fact, such is the importance of the will in the freedom of 


indifference, he can potentially be said to subordinate God to the will. More important than 
actually affirming God with one’s choices, freedom of indifference is more concerned about the 
individual’s ability to choose God. Freedom of indifference gives greater emphasis to choosing 
or rejecting God than choosing God in the first place. Furthermore, by focusing on God’s own 
arbitrary free will, Ockham places divine freedom in opposition to human freedom. God is given 
free rein to arbitrarily impose His commands and although we are obliged to obey Him, we too 
can accept or reject His commands. Obeying God’s will doesn’t add or enhance our freedom but 
can even be thought of as diminishing our own freedom. Thus, there is no sense of solidarity 
with God nor entering into any meaningful communion with Him. Even faithfulness to God 
doesn’t guarantee God’s reciprocal faithfulness since He can arbitrarily choose to disregard 
obedience to His commands. Such arbitrariness reduces any sense of solidarity and instead leads 
to the individual considering God a rival to her freedom. Freedom of indifference is also 
indifferent to whether one chooses God or not since God is simply pure will imposing His 
commands upon humanity. 

Another consequence of the freedom of indifference is how it viewed loyalty. While 
loyalty was previously “understood as the recognized bond between the will and a good, an 
ideal, a person, a way of life, an institution or a previous choice”, now loyalty was viewed as “a 
bond, detrimental to the freedom of choice between contraries.” 161 Any bond or duty therefore 
would only be viewed as free if the individual chose and consented to that bond in the first place, 
regardless of any potential good that may arise from a bond to the good or person or ideal. 
Depending on the individual’s ability to choose then, marriage could be seen as diminishing 
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one’s freedom simply by evaluating the couple’s ability to choose that marriage bond in the first 
place. Freedom of indifference is indeed indifferent to evaluating marriage as a good bond for 
two people that may possibly enhance that couple’s freedom. When it comes to any human 
institution requiring loyalty, the only important criteria to freedom of indifference is choice 
without weighing the merits of the institution or value. Each human bond would be constantly 
under risk of rupture depending on the whims and caprice of the individual. As long as freedom 
of indifference is concerned, one is already free when exercising one’s choice to remain or break 
from that bond. Freedom of indifference doesn’t have much to say about freedom after the 
choice has been exercised, for example, whether leaving a marriage has left one truly free or 
whether one has actually been robbed of one’s freedom by not remaining in marriage. 

Now, many would not view loyalty in such bleak terms because it would be “impossible 
to live one’s life or to take one’s place in society without retaining a minimum of continuity and 
loyalty.” 162 To solve this conundrum then, freedom of indifference argues that the individual 
must renew their choice to remain faithful on a regular and repetitive manner. This bond 
however “would be only the semblance of continuity, constantly threatened from within by the 
temptation to affirm one’s freedom by breaking away from it.” 163 Human relationships and bonds 
then would be balancing precariously on the tightrope of each individual’s choice. There is no 
sense of a lasting bond; rather, each bond can be constantly reevaluated and reexamined for 
whether one would choose that bond again. The individual can choose to assert and affirm their 
freedom by breaking that bond. Thus, using one’s religious association as an example, one is 
considered free not because one’s beliefs are rooted in truth; rather, one is considered free 
because of one’s ability to choose a particular religion in the first place. Or using the example of 
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marriage again, marriage is lasting insofar as one chooses to remain married each day. Therein 


lies one’s freedom in the institution of marriage, that one has chosen marriage each day. But one 
can be considered free as well by exercising the choice to opt out of that marriage. The freedom 
of indifference may therefore have negative repercussions on our ability to build, sustain, and 
maintain social, cultural, and political bonds. It takes away the consideration that a particular 
bond may enhance our freedom by allowing us to love more faithfully, to be loyal to truth, or to 
compel us to certain forms that will enhance beauty; rather, these factors may be seen as external 
factors that reduce freedom. 

Ockham’s understanding of freedom also severs the bonds between freedom and reason. 
Since freedom consists in the ability to choose between two contraries, then “it would have to 
affirm itself primarily against reason, against the ‘reasons’ proposed for determining its choice 
and requiring of it a yes .” 164 Reason was considered an impediment and potential obstruction to 
one’s freedom. While St. Thomas would consider that reason can provide evidence that makes 
the truth irresistible to act upon, Ockham would deem reason intrusive upon freedom. Ockham 
took away reason’s ability to say: “If you wish to be happy, to live well, then be virtuous and 
loyal;” 165 since the virtues and loyalties may impede one’s ability to say yes or no. Furthermore, 
by conflating the will with freedom, the will must view reason with suspicion. Freedom of 
indifference placed the will and reason in opposition to each other and “gave birth to twin forces 
forever at emnity, voluntarism and rationalism, which simultaneously attracted and repelled each 
other.” 166 Taking away the previous internal harmony between the will and reason served to 
exaggerate each faculty, turning them into isolated caricatures and dichotomies that one had to 
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choose between. Instead of understanding reason as an equal partner to help one live more freely, 
freedom of indifference took away reason as a necessary factor with freedom. 
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Chapter 4 


Teaching Methodology and Implementation 

A Combatant Teaching Style 

Considering St. Thomas Aquinas’s importance for my paper in articulating and defining 
Christian freedom, his teaching style will also be a touchstone for conveying the lessons to the 
youth. The medieval style of teaching in which St. Thomas inhabited consisted of students 
engaging teachers by asking all sorts of questions regarding philosophy and theology. The class 
was structured in such a way where the professor would choose a particular topic, for example, 
on the existence of God. No question or statement would be off limits provided they were 
structured in a coherent and cogent manner. Also, any position that was well-argued and well- 
presented would be included. St. Thomas famously includes two challenges to the question of 
God’s existence right at the beginning of his Summa Theologiae. The first was that God does not 
exist because no two opposites can exist and because God as defined by Christianity is all-good; 
thus, the existence of evil appears to negate God’s existence. The next statement is that it appears 
all effects have a causal explanation in our world; therefore, one does not need God to be 
proposed as a cause to the effects we observe. Students would then be allowed to ask questions 
challenging the existence of God. Next, the professor rattles off a series of responses before 
retreating for the day to further ponder on the exchange with his students. After some reflection, 
the professor would then write a series of arguments further expounding on his responses from 
the previous day. 

Bishop Robert Barron carefully outlines St. Thomas’s teaching style. First, he observes 
that St. Thomas “rapidly established himself as the most skillful intellectual combatant of that 
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time and place.” 167 He intentionally chooses the term “combatant” to describe St. Thomas’s style 
as a magister precisely because of the public debate teaching style of the Middle Ages. Next, 
Bishop Barron notes that “the principal means of teaching in the medieval university was not the 
classroom lecture with which we are familiar, but rather the quaestio disputata (the disputed 
question), which was a public debate, a lively and sometimes raucous intellectual exchange 
between masters and disciples.” 168 

Professors in medieval universities would therefore teach through debate and exchange 
rather than the lecture style. 

Next, the professor would then “propose a topic for consideration ... and then a crowd 
made up of students, other professors, and interested bystanders would gather. The master would 
first entertain objections from the floor ... and then respond as best he could on the spur of the 
moment. The next day, the same community would come together, and this time the master, 
having considered all the objections and clarified his own thinking, would deliver his final 
resolution of the issue.” 169 

Such a pedagogy would engage students and build trust because it shows the professor’s 
willingness to tackle viewpoints that are opposed to the professor’s own beliefs. Also, it 
demonstrates a commitment to truth for no question or viewpoint is off limits. Bishop Barron 
then points out how the style of St. Thomas’s writing in the Summa Theologiae manifests “the 
range and freedom of his mind. Not only does he ask countless questions, but it appears that 
nothing is off the table ...” 170 If the professor is able to defend and demonstrate the truth of his 
position after tackling the most difficult challenges to his point of view, the student would be 
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better able to perceive the strength of the professor’s point of view. Bishop Barron also points 
out that St. Thomas presents the objections to his own position “in their most convincing 
form” 171 ; thereby showing that truth can withstand challenges. 

Youth appreciate such a free-wheeling and robust exchange of ideas precisely because 
they are forming their own thoughts about different subjects, including freedom. A professor or 
in this case a catechist who welcomes disagreement would be more credible in the students’ eyes 
than those who don’t. Having considered the various viewpoints, St. Thomas “then offers his 
own magisterial resolution of the matter in the so-called Respondeo (I respond).” 172 This offers 
resolution and necessitates the courage to choose a position. However, with St. Thomas, “it is 
notable that [his] typical technique is to find something right in the objector’s position and to use 
that to correct what is errant in it.” 173 This is another intellectually generous and gracious posture 
to recognize the best of other arguments while also showing a willingness to correct error. 

St. Thomas’s pedagogy produces what can be tenned a “safe space” for religious 
conversation, albeit one for mature adults rather than “timorous children”. 174 The catechist who 
dares to propose a topic, engage with challenges to his viewpoint, surveys different thinkers, and 
then provides some resolution has proposed the “safest” learning environment because it 
demonstrates honesty and hospitality towards other ideas. Instead of dismissing other viewpoints 
through labels such as “intolerant” or on the basis of not being politically correct, the catechist 
provides an environment for honest discussion. Students would be more willing to open up and 
share their own thoughts in such a learning environment. Bishop Barron argues that St. Thomas’s 
teaching style is “marked by broad-mindedness, deep respect, the raising of any and all 
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questions, and the inclusion of diverse voices; but it is a place where truth is sought and 
claimed.” 175 St. John, the beloved disciple, one declared: “There is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casts out fear.” 176 A catechist who doesn’t fear debate, honest discussion, and diverse voices 
manifests his love for both truth and the student. An environment where truth is sought will not 
fear opposing voices because the clarity of thought that comes from debate and discussion aids in 
the discovery of truth. Furthermore, an environment of love is more conducive for trust and 
learning. 

This teaching style has been best preserved in written form in St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
Summa Theologiae and other writings such as De Veritate. In the Summci Theologiae especially, 
he first announces the topic to be discussed, whether on the nature of God, free-will, or reason. 
Then, he outlines arguments against his own position. It is also important to note that St. Thomas 
does not use straw man arguments that he can easily tear down in his responses. Rather, he 
summarizes and anticipates particularly strong arguments against his position. He is charitable 
enough to include the best arguments from his opponents, perhaps because he has no fears about 
the nature of truth. He is also careful about representing his opponents’ arguments fairly and 
clearly again in order to ensure fair discourse regarding the topic. After, he famously summarizes 
his own argument with a pithy sed contra transition that clears the ground for the formulation of 
his own position. Then, he carefully provides the reasons and lays the foundation for his 
argument, providing more clarity regarding a term or more thoroughly explaining the idea being 
discussed. His explanations will often include arguments from not only the best of the Catholic 
tradition but also philosophers such as Plato, Aristotle, Moses Maimonides, Averroes, and 
Avicenna. He does not only depend on Christian thinkers but demonstrates a willingness to 
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engage with the best of other traditions. His teaching style therefore is capacious to both his 
students and non-Christians. After providing the framework for his own position, he then rebuts 
each of the arguments against his position that was listed at the beginning of each article. 

I intend to teach borrowing from this method of St. Thomas Aquinas. As mentioned 
before, he is generous to his students, his intellectual opponents, and non-Christians. Any 
religious discussion to youth needs to take place with this spirit of generous and authentic 
openness that recognizes the strengths of arguments that are counter to one’s own intellectual 
and religious tradition while mining the best of one’s own intellectual and religious tradition. 
Youth respect those who are able to carefully, correctly, and coherently express the arguments of 
those who disagree with the professor. This spirit of openness prepares them to then listen to the 
professor’s own arguments because the professor’s willingness to engage with counter 
arguments demonstrates his honesty, integrity, and courage. Also, students will feel safer about 
expressing their own ideas, potential disagreements, and ask clarifying questions to come to a 
more complete understanding. The classroom atmosphere becomes livelier and safer as a result. 
This pedagogy also reveals to the students the importance of truth and that the goal of study is 
for both the professor and student to together arrive at truth. St. Thomas’s teaching style 
demonstrates openness to questions and even challenges and takes place in the spirit of Christian 
charity. 

Outlining the arguments of those who differ with the Catholic understanding of freedom 
also helps the students to understand how it is that society has arrived at an alternative 
understanding of freedom while also appreciating its Catholic roots in William of Ockham and 
Duns Scotus. Furthermore, students will be able to decide for themselves which argument is 
more coherent, compelling, and more truly understands freedom. This spirit of openness is 
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important to gain the trust of the students, building credibility while also demonstrating 
hospitality towards questions. Such an approach encourages the student to be more involved in 
discussing the subject and also fosters participation. 

One part of the lesson will therefore give a chance for students to ask any question 
regarding the nature of freedom. Thus, before presenting, I will give them a chance to either 
write their questions or ask them out loud. After they ask their questions, I might supplement 
their questions with arguments from thinkers with similar points of view as the student. They 
will therefore be able to observe that other thinkers share some of their same ideas. Following St. 
Thomas, I will then attempt a sed contra transition before trying to articulate the argument from 
the Catholic viewpoint based on chapter II. This part of the lesson will therefore follow more of a 
lecture format with the interaction coming from the student questions. Supplementing their 
questions with thinkers who challenge the Christian notion of freedom will also allow me to 
demonstrate openness and intellectual honesty and that the Catholic spirit embraces questions 
and challenges. 

Next, I intend to build further on St. Thomas by adapting his methods with the current 
landscape of media. I will therefore engage students with film, artwork, and music in order to 
compare different notions of freedom. One cannot avoid pop culture and pop culture is most 
likely the first form of dialogue with youth today. This would be emulating St. Thomas who was 
more than willing to engage with the different ideas of his time. After showing a film clip or 
piece of art, I will ask the student what that clip articulates about freedom. What are the 
assumptions of the artwork regarding freedom and what are some strong arguments that the 
artwork makes for its own understanding of freedom? Next, in light of what we have learned 
from that day about the Christian understanding of freedom, we will critique that artwork. Thus, 
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what are possible weaknesses of the artwork in its own understanding of freedom, whether there 
are any inconsistencies or whether there is anything lacking in its portrayal of freedom? How 
would the Christian worldview we have studied supplement or address what was lacking in the 
artwork’s worldview? This process would therefore aim to form students not just spiritually but 
intellectually by refining their thinking skills and hopefully form them into more critical 
consumers of culture. 

Taking Responsibility in Learning 

Now, with St. Thomas’s disputatio as a starting point, Luigi Guissani offers some 
pertinent principles for catechesis. He argues that “the contents of faith must be embraced 
through reason. That is, they should be presented in their capacity to improve, illuminate, and 
enhance authentic human values.” 177 Guissani is confident that while faith must be demonstrated 
through the power of reason, the teachings of faith are capable of illuminating human values. 
Next, his second pillar for education is that the teaching “must be verified in action. That is, 
rational evidence can reach the point of conviction only in the experience of a human need 
addressed from within participation in the Christian fact [.]” 178 Any teaching then must be 
buttressed by rational evidence that demonstrates how the values proposed and living out the 
Christian faith improves the human experience. The catechist must show that a life patterned 
after Christian freedom is demonstrably more meaningful and true than freedom rooted in the 
will. Moreover, Guissani understands education as more than following a particular pedagogy in 
the classroom. For him, teaching the faith is a journey of discipleship on the path of both the 
catechist and the student. Teaching about freedom therefore would mean that the catechist must 
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order his life after the manner of Christian freedom first. The catechist teaches and passes 
knowledge from the fullness of his own inner life. He is able to teach about Christian freedom 
because he lives Christian freedom. 

Next, Guissani then articulates two further principles regarding teaching Christian values. 
First, the Christian educator must orient the student’s mind towards understanding reality . 179 The 
student must be oriented towards reality in order to help them understand their place in the 
world. Second, the educator must be aware and sensitive to the student’s own individual 
development in articulating a catechetical program . 180 The educator must be aware of the 
challenges arising from an adolescent’s intellectual and physical development in order to more 
effectively teach them. The catechist needs to lay the groundwork and foundation by first living 
out an authentic Christian life in order to share from the fullness of his spirituality and intellect. 
Next, the catechist must be ready to rationally demonstrate the truth of the proposition of 
Christian freedom. This means that the catechist must not only be spiritually but intellectually 
formed when it comes to teaching the faith. It is also important that the student understands that 
the catechism is to properly understand and relate to reality. 

Guissani then outlines the importance of tradition in terms of preparing the student to 
better relate with reality. He defines tradition as “the original given- the entire initial structure of 
values and meanings into which a person is born [.]” In addition, he argues that “the first 
guideline for educating adolescents is to loyally adhere to this tradition.” The student must 
realize that they are born into an “initial structure” that has been given to them, a structure 
composed of “values and meanings”. This means that the student must realize that one does not 
shape reality but accepts reality. Before they can make their own discovery, they must perceive 
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and understand reality itself so that they may know how to navigate their way in the world. 
Accepting and understanding reality is the foundation for students before they can contribute 
their own discoveries and insights. The catechist must share “some idea of meaning that the 
individual in formation considers to be sufficiently solid, intense, and sure.” Not only does the 
catechist orient the student to reality, they must do so in a way that the student can perceive what 
is being taught as “sufficiently solid, intense, and sure.” 181 Guissani considers it to be critical that 
the student is offered a true vision of the world because the student grows from this foundation. 
He understands the task of education as “introducing kids to the knowledge of what is real, 
explaining and expounding upon this original vision.” 182 The catechist therefore alerts the 
student to the truth of Christian freedom and then develops and elaborates upon the initial 
introduction. 

Guissani then compares two pedagogical approaches: the first is to present “the various 
worldviews in a way that is allegedly neutral and respectful of one’s supposed freedom of 
choice, and, on the other, offering as an interpretation of all of reality, an ideology which, both 
by nature and as it turns out according to experimental evidence, cannot embrace reality in its 
entirety.” 183 He rejects both because they falsely understand that “human personality is 
characterized by an evolving spontaneity, and thus contains in itself the criteria for becoming 
mature.” The catechist ought to avoid presenting different worldviews in a neutral way because 
the student doesn’t already contain within herself the necessary elements for maturity. The 
student must first be formed to properly perceive and understand truth. He then rejects the 
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second proposal because its perception of reality is too limited and the student will soon 


recognize that reality is far greater than the ideology proposed. 184 

It is also necessary to prepare the foundation for the student by orienting her to reality 
because “nature constructs each individual person with a specific material, in a specific situation, 
with a particular structure, and with distinct mannerisms, and then launches him or her into a 
universal comparison of everything against this initial formula.” Without a foundation, the 
individual will be bereft of any point of comparison against reality. Every experience would be a 
novelty requiring constant interpretation. He observes: “Every true conversion is a deepening of 
pre-existing understanding.” 185 Understanding therefore requires some foundation to begin with. 
Verifying the Teaching 

It is not enough that the catechist proposes the meaning of freedom. Guissani articulates 
the importance for “a personal engagement on the part of the young person with his or her own 
origins. They must verify what tradition has offered them, and this may only be done on their 
own initiative, and no one else’s.” 186 The catechist must help the student take responsibility and 
take initiative for what they have learned. Guissani also calls this “the force of conviction.” 187 
The catechist must teach in such a way that the student can reasonably assent to the teaching. For 
Guissani, “conviction comes from the experience of finding that an idea we have embraced or 
received is vitally linked with our own needs and projects.” The catechist helps the student 
recognize that Christian freedom is relevant and true to the student’s own experience. This 
doesn’t mean that Giussani reduces catechesis to the student’s subjectivity however. Rather, the 
student must give assent to the teaching for it to take root in her. The catechist must teach so that 
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the student can recognize the truth of Christian freedom when she compares the teaching with 
her experience. He continues: “The initial idea is deeply related to the events of our life, and 
therefore, sheds a resolving light on our experiences.” 188 Not only is it important that the idea is 
related to the student’s life, it ought to clarify and help to resolve questions that the student might 
have about reality. In short, it must be seen to be relevant and clarifying. 

Embracing Different Teaching Methods 

St. Pope John Paul II counsels catechists to adopt different approaches and methods in 
imparting catechesis. He observes: 

“The age and the intellectual development of Christians, their degree of ecclesial and 
spiritual maturity and many other personal circumstances demand that catechesis should adopt 
widely differing methods for the attainment of its specific aim: education in the faith.” 189 

There is much to unpack in his declaration here. First, every catechist must take into 
account different aspects of the individual ranging from their age, intellectual development, and 
even ecclesial and spiritual maturity. Now, taking these factors into account, the students in the 
confirmation program run the gamut in terms of these different factors. There are some who can 
handle readings from St. Thomas Aquinas and are ready to deepen their understanding of the 
Catholic tradition. Their desire to better understand the Catholic tradition makes them more open 
to trying different spiritual practices that might be offered. Other students however will need to 
be evangelized and not simply catechized. They have a worldview that is more akin to the 
modem understanding of freedom. Their relationship with the church is also non-existent and 
have entered the confirmation program because of their own parents’s compulsion. Others 
identify themselves as culturally Catholic but have shown no initial indication to deepen their 
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understanding of the Catholic tradition. The disputatio method therefore would be employed to 
appeal to both the indifferent and to those who are even hostile towards the Catholic faith. This 
approach would allow them to ask questions and consider responses to objections against the 
Catholic understanding of freedom. Answering their questions and objections directly also gives 
them reason to pay attention to the arguments. St. Pope John Paul II also reminds us that 
different methods are needed because students might be drawn to the Catholic tradition to 
various means. For example, the Catholic Church teaches that the three transcendentals, Beauty, 
Goodness, and Truth are the means for each individual to perceive the Divine. Focusing on Truth 
alone by using reasoned arguments may appeal to those who are inclined to Truth. Other students 
however respond better to seeing examples of goodness in action. The catechist would possibly 
appeal to the lives of the saints to better demonstrate what Catholic freedom looks like. Sharing 
stories of saints who have modeled Catholic freedom while still being joyful would appeal to 
such students. Alternatively, challenging them to cultivate a particular virtue as a means of 
participating in Catholic freedom would also engage students who are inclined to the good. For 
those who are drawn to Beauty, the catechist can first show examples from paintings, sculptures, 
and music. For example, the catechist can compare Michelangelo’s sculpture of the Pieta with 
more modem abstract sculptures. The catechist can have the students compare the two sculptures 
and ask which one is more beautiful and which shows an artist that is most free. Such an 
approach would therefore persuade through the use of beauty. 

Next, it is also important to remember the end of such an approach. The catechist doesn’t 
employ different methods for its own sake; rather, she must realize the end of catechesis is 
education in the faith. Thus, an important question that must be at the forefront of the catechist’s 
mind in planning the lesson and incorporating these different methodologies is: “Will this 
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activity and approach help the student better understand the Catholic notion of freedom?” If 
pedagogy will enhance the student’s understanding of Catholic freedom, then by all means, the 
catechist should feel free to incorporate different methods. Conversely, if an approach would 
only confuse the student, then that approach should be discarded or re-examined to better suit the 
end of education in the faith. Even the relevance of the topic or approach to the student is for the 
service of educating the student in Catholic freedom. Relevance for the sake of relevance risks 
impeding the student’s understanding. This aim also helps focus the efforts of the catechist’s 
efforts so as to not waste time with distractions. It also benefits the student if the catechist is also 
able to point back to Catholic freedom after each activity. Therefore, after using the disputatio 
method, appealing to the lives of the saints, or analyzing a particular work of art, the catechist 
should be able to demonstrate how each of these is to elaborate on the nature of Catholic 
freedom. The student will also be clear about the nature and purpose of each activity as it relates 
to the Catholic notion of freedom. Indeed, St. Pope John Paul II reinforces his argument by 
declaring: 

“The variety in the methods used is a sign of life and a resource. That is how it was 
considered by the fathers of the fourth general assembly of the synod, although they also drew 
attention to the conditions necessary for that variety to be useful and not harmful to the teaching 
of the one Faith.” 190 

Instead of being intimidated by the task of drawing from different resources and methods, 
it is a sign of vitality when the catechist is able to use a variety of methods. It is important once 
again to keep in mind that these methods are to be used to build the one Faith. Again, these 
methods are to be evaluated based on their ability to enlighten each student’s mind on the topic 
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of Catholic freedom. He then adds that any ideology or worldview that is mixed in the catechesis 
that distracts from the central purpose of education in the faith must be avoided. He urges 
catechists to tie in catechesis with the revelation of a “creating and redeeming God” who 
ultimately enters into communion with humanity in the Person of Jesus Christ. 191 The catechesis 
ought to clarify who God is and allure the student into a relationship with Our Blessed Lord. St. 
Pope John Paul II conceives of catechesis as more than simply engaging the mind; rather, sound 
catechesis engages the whole person, even unto the deepest recesses of the heart. The 
catechetical program regarding freedom is therefore not simply to add more information to the 
student on the Catholic understanding of freedom. Instead, it is to convert them to living in a 
radically different way. It is to help them think of freedom in a new light and then to persuade 
them to live in light of the true understanding of freedom that they may experience the joy of 
Christian freedom. Knowledge of true freedom is to aid in moving their wills to experience 
Christian freedom. It is not knowledge for its own sake. This is also why it is important to 
engage with different methods in order to involve different aspects of the individual that they 
may be converted more than the mind itself. 

Lesson Plan 

Grounded upon these principles, I will therefore teach freedom following the chapter 
outline of this thesis. The first lesson will focus on the modern definition of freedom as choice 
being the highest good, what Pinckaers describes as “freedom of indifference”. The first part of 
the lesson will be a discussion of how the students understand and define freedom. Many today 
take for granted freedom to be “freedom of indifference” with choice as the highest good. Next, 
we will talk about some consequences such a notion of freedom; namely, the possibility that God 
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is subordinated to choice itself. Also, I will have to briefly explain that such an understanding of 
freedom considers the will to be more fundamental to the human person that reason. The lecture 
will compel the students to examine some presuppositions about the human person that follows 
from this “freedom of indifference”. Precisely because the topic will be something new, I will 
use the first lecture to demonstrate how “freedom of indifference” is not the only definition of 
freedom but that this understanding of freedom has gone through a process of development 
beginning with William of Ockham. Introducing students to this understanding of freedom will 
therefore require a lecture that outlines how this understanding of freedom came to be. I will also 
spend fifteen minutes with the students reading directly from William of Ockham’s writings of 
freedom. I will ask them what they understand him to be arguing about the nature of free will, 
along with strengths and weaknesses of his argument. Then, they will be given the opportunity to 
ask various questions on arguments and ideas that need clarification. The teaching objective of 
the first lesson is to help them understand that “freedom of indifference” is only one possibility 
for understanding freedom, that it has a particular development of thought, and that it ultimately 
conflates the free choice of the will with the condition of freedom itself. 

The second lesson introduces the Catholic notion of freedom through St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The objective of this lesson is to emphasize God’s non-competitiveness with creation. 
Admittedly, this will involve challenging them with some theory. I will compare two ways of 
understanding God. First is the notion of a deity who occupies the same ontological space with 
creation. I will then demonstrate the consequences of just such a view. Next, I will suggest St. 
Thomas’s understanding of God Who creates out of sheer love and Who not only occupies a 
different ontological space altogether, He also is the Ground of Existence itself. I will then 
demonstrate how it is just such a God Who does not compete with His creation. Moreover, it is 
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with this understanding of God that Our Blessed Lord and St. Paul can affirm God willing 
human freedom. I must establish this foundation first in order for students to understand that God 
does not compete with humanity but is the very possibility and End of our freedom. 

For the third lesson, I will begin this lesson by asking the students to define God since 
God is the basis and foundation of St. Thomas’s understanding of freedom. I will ask them to 
choose between which is the better understanding of God’s freedom: Whether God is free 
because He has the choice to do whatever He wishes or whether one can consider God free if He 
is obligated to Truth and Goodness. This will be an opportunity for debate and discussion 
although my role will be to help them see the implication of either choice. I will also add further 
objections against the latter notion, furthering the argument that to be obligated to Truth and 
Goodness is a diminishing of freedom. At this point, I will follow the disputatio style before 
demonstrating from St. Thomas’s perspective how being obligated to Truth and Goodness itself 
enhances freedom. The main point of emphasis is that freedom is contingent upon fidelity to 
Truth and Goodness. To further demonstrate this point, I will ask the class to construct a Lego 
set without adhering to the picture on the box. Afterwards, I will ask them to compare that to 
faithfully adhering to the instruction manual for the sake of creating what that Lego was 
originally made to be. The point will be that the same way the manual enhances their ability to 
create something beautiful; likewise, fidelity to the truth enables us to live more freely. 

The objective of the last lesson is to highlight the freedom of Christ on the Cross. This 
lesson is to help them understand that the sacrifice of Our Blessed Lord is the highest 
embodiment of freedom and to offer them the crucified Christ as their model of freedom. It will 
emphasize how the love that is able to give fully of oneself is the path to true freedom. 

Moreover, this lesson will demonstrate that sacrifice and pain are not inimical to freedom. 
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Instead, the two can help us live more freely. During the lesson I will offer two figures from 
sports. The one that has spent countless hours practicing and making sacrifices for the sake of 
excellence and another who has not had to make any sacrifices. I will then ask them who is more 
free when they enter the arena: the one who has dedicated countless hours to practice or the one 
who is able to do whatever they like without making sacrifices. Again, this is to demonstrate that 
sacrifices and being obliged by something greater than oneself allows us to be more truly free. 
They will also be given the chance to ponder on images of the crucified Christ and to reflect on 
what things they can give up in order to enjoy greater freedom. 
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Chapter 5 


Findings of the Project 

The purpose of the project is to explain to Catholic youth in St. John XXIII regarding the 
Catholic understanding of freedom through St. Thomas Aquinas. Instruction occurred during the 
Confirmation preparation classes where youth are catechized and prepared to receive the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. The expectation is with sound catechesis, youth will be more likely 
to embrace and practice their Catholic faith. The youth were given a series of four studies to help 
them understand freedom. 

Lesson I 

The first lesson was to help them understand the genealogy and roots of modern freedom. 

Lesson II 

Lesson two dealt with demonstrating that God is the basis for our freedom and that He does not 
compete with human freedom. 

Lesson IIII 

Lesson three showed how both reason and the will cooperate to help us live in a state of freedom 
and that freedom cannot be divorced from Truth and Goodness. 

Lesson IV 

The last lesson points to Our Blessed Lord as the model of true freedom and briefly shows how 
the saints are an exemplar of true Christian freedom. The effectiveness of each lesson was 
evaluated by the use of interviewing the students and asking them questions from the interview 
as shown below. The purpose of the interview was to gauge their ability to understand the lesson, 
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whether the catechist was able to accomplish the teaching objectives for that lesson, in addition 
to fielding any additional questions students may have about the topic. 

Respondents’ Background 

The students were in the first year of Confirmation and ranged between the ages of 14-15 
and were all attending high school. This was their first year in the Confirmation program and all 
of them were parishioners in the St. John XXIII Catholic Church. The class was comprised of 
twenty-six students. Most of them also live in Rialto, where the parish is located and attend Mass 
here regularly with their families. As such, they come from families who practice the Catholic 
faith. Each one of them also had to pay one hundred and twenty five dollars in order to enroll in 
the Confirmation program. 

Why these Respondents were Chosen 

Firstly, since the students were already enrolled in the program for catechesis, it seemed 
like a natural fit to discuss the meaning of freedom with them. They enrolled and attended the 
program to learn and grow in understanding their Catholic faith. Moreover, many of them began 
the year expressing their views regarding what they understood freedom to be. Before starting 
the series of lectures on freedom, they shared in differing ways that amounted to the same 
understanding of freedom as license to do as they wished. Thus, they came into the program with 
certain presuppositions regarding freedom and as far as they were concerned, there were no other 
alternatives to the notion of freedom as license, or what Pinckaers calls “freedom of 
indifference”. This meant that there was the potential for debate, discussion, and engagement 
because the series of studies on freedom would challenge how they understood freedom. 

Goals for the Interview 
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In approaching the interview, I wanted to evaluate how much they could recall and 
understand from the lecture. Before discussing whether or not they agreed with the presentation, 

I wanted to make sure that I was clear in helping them understand the topic that I was teaching. 
For example, if I was teaching on the genealogy of freedom of indifference, I wanted to make 
sure that they could understand what exactly is freedom of indifference and to at least have a 
general idea of how the idea came to become the dominant notion of freedom. Or if I was 
teaching about the link between freedom and truth, before they agreed or disagreed regarding the 
inextricable bond of the two, I wanted to make sure that they knew what I meant by freedom and 
what I meant by truth and why the two are necessary. Thus, the first interview question is to 
evaluate just how much they understood which would in turn help me gauge how clear I was in 
conveying the lesson. 

Next, I wanted to find out what were strong points from the lesson and what were weak 
or questionable points from the lesson. That way I could find out what ideas resonated with them 
and what were ideas that either needed strengthening or could be abandoned altogether. In 
addition, if there was anything they disagreed with, I could either find out if their disagreements 
were based on a misunderstanding or if there was a weak point that I shared which I needed to 
modify. The goal was to know what were possible strengths and weaknesses of the arguments 
presented in order to help me prepare stronger lessons. I wanted to better understand what was 
the basis for their agreement or disagreement. I then sought to broach to what extent they agreed 
or disagreed with what was presented. This would tell me whether they were able to build on 
what they understood and whether they were able to assimilate what they learned. Conversely, if 
they agreed with anything, I would be able to tell what arguments resonated with them. The 
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interview also shows a willingness to listen to their input and to hold myself accountable as well 
by allowing them to critique the lesson. 

Narrative of the Interview 

The interview took place through written questions. The students were given time to fill 
out their responses and were also given a chance to share their responses with the class. I sought 
the students’ responses consistently after each class to find out what they understood and 
whether or not they agreed or disagreed with what was presented. Students preferred expressing 
their responses in writing rather than speaking. They were able to be more forthright in writing 
about what they understood and whether they agreed or disagreed with the topic. Those who 
were possibly reluctant about expressing their thoughts to the rest of the class were perhaps more 
comfortable to write down their thoughts. They also appeared to be more free to ask questions 
when given the chance to write instead of expressing questions verbally. Also when I read out 
their questions and then answered them directly, it stimulated greater discussion as they appeared 
more free to ask further questions or to state their own positions on the subject. 

Results of the Interviews 

With regards to answering the interview questions, the results were as follows. 

Question 1 

What did you understand about tonight’s lesson? 

The students were able to understand the main arguments. That is, each day, they 
expressed that they understood that the main argument was that freedom is ordered to truth or 
that the individual is made up of the will and reason or they could define what freedom of 
indifference was. 

Question 2 
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What were points that needed further clarification? 

Students wanted further clarification on the definition of the Good or Truth. They wanted 
to know if there can be more than one truth or good. Moreover, they were skeptical regarding 
any notion of objective truth or good. However, their main concern was to define the Good or 
Truth. Also, they were curious if changing the understanding of freedom as the state one arrives 
at instead of equating it with choice itself meant that one must do away with free choice 
altogether. 

Question 3 

What were meaningful points that were presented? 

The students could appreciate that freedom is not necessarily restricted to the ability to 
choose alone. They liked the idea of expanding the concept of freedom to the state after choosing 
well. They could also appreciate that freedom means being ordered to a purpose such as the 
Good even though they wanted to clarify the definition of the Good. 

Also, they found it meaningful that God does not compete with us for freedom but that 
God wills our freedom. They expressed that the lesson was not something many of them 
considered or were taught before. They had previously thought of God as a competitor to their 
freedom and joy instead of the Source and Goal of freedom. 

Question 4 

What were points that were not so strong and questionable? 

Many reiterated that they wanted to know what the Good and True meant. How does one 
know that one’s actions are good or true? Also, although they could appreciate the point that God 
does not compete with human freedom, they could not see how obligations and rules help 
accentuate freedom instead of limiting it. 
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Question 5 

What points did you agree with? 

Here, there were a range of responses. First, that God does not compete with humanity 
when it comes to our joy. Second, that our choice or freewill should be ordered to the Good. 
Also, that freewill and freedom should not be confused. Third, that Jesus Christ is the model for 
our freedom. 

Question 6 

What points did you disagree with? 

They still struggled to see the link between freedom and obligations. They thought that 
freedom should primarily mean the freedom to choose as one sees fit. They understood 
obligations as restricting freedom. They did not see why reason was also necessary when it came 
to freedom but liked Ockha’s proposal of the will asserting itself. 

Impression of the Interviews 

Overall, I thought the interview was a helpful way to gauge their understanding without 
making the evaluating the lesson too formal. The students were clear about what they understood 
and what needed further clarification. The interview format also showed them that I was willing 
to listen and get their feedback. Furthermore, since I demonstrated at the beginning that I was 
more concerned that they understood the arguments before agreeing or disagreeing, they did not 
feel like I imposed a particular view upon them and that I was giving them the chance to stake 
their own positions on the matter. For example, they recognized that they were not compelled to 
change their understanding of freedom just because I had presented the Catholic understanding 
of freedom. Instead, they had the time and space to reflect upon the different notions of freedom 
before articulating their own position. The interview format also took place in a congenial 
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manner; although, some students expressed disagreement, they disagreed in a respectful manner. 
The interviews also gave me the opportunity to assess what changes I could make in the 
following lesson in order to better convey the topic in a way that was meaningful to the students. 

Lessons Learned from the Interviews 

First, my instinct was confirmed that most students took for granted the modern 
conception of liberty. In fact, that was the only understanding of freedom that they took 
seriously. When talking about freedom, this first definition of freedom was taken as a given. 
Next, perhaps because they have been educated to regard freedom of indifference as the kind of 
freedom to be defended, they expected that their freedom to choose in all aspects of life were to 
be respected. For example, one of the examples that came up was the freedom to marry. Since 
they considered freedom of choice as the highest good; thus, respecting the choice to marry 
whoever one wishes to marry was already understood as freedom. Therefore, any restrictions on 
marriage was already seen as a restriction of freedom. Based on most of the students’ responses, 
freedom of indifference is pervasive in being the dominant way that society today understands 
freedom. 

Second, I learned that although students had not heard about freedom from the 
perspective of St. Thomas Aquinas, they were intrigued by a different conception of freedom. 
They first struggled to understand what it meant that God is not a competitor with our freedom. 
Some of them disclosed that they considered the obligations and rules originating from God as 
different ways to impinge upon our freedom. Furthermore, they appeared to think of freedom as 
competition between different freedoms struggling to assert themselves against each other. 
Divine freedom was therefore another additional freedom on the same plane as all other 
competing human freedoms. But they were eventually able to comprehend that God’s 
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transcendence means that not only does God not compete with our freedom; God is also the 
condition and fulfillment for our freedom. It was important to clarify this principle with them 
before moving on to the next lessons. 

When it came to agreement or disagreement with this understanding of God, they 
responded that they more readily agreed with this view of God as the wholly transcendent Other 
Who is the Source of existence altogether rather than one living being among other living beings. 
They could also affirm the idea of God as the Source of Truth and Goodness itself. Their 
responses regarding God’s transcendence as the basis for human freedom demonstrated that the 
youth in the parish community are ready to accept the traditional Catholic understanding of God 
and that the doctrine is reasonable. If our focus is first be about comprehension before assent 
then we can more readily challenge them with difficult concepts. It was also necessary to clarify 
this aspect of St. Thomas Aquinas’s understanding about God before exploring other aspects of 
freedom. 

Next, the students were able to at least follow the argument on the necessity for the link 
between freedom and Truth and Goodness. Most of the students stated that they could see the 
difference between freedom of indifference and the Catholic understanding of freedom which 
sees freedom as participating in the Good and the True. They were also able to understand that 
the freedom of choice is not freedom per se\ rather, it is the action of the will in moving the 
individual. But they were still reluctant to agree that freedom means participating in the Good 
and the True. It was only after later after showing the example of the life of Christ and the saints 
that they were more ready to affirm St. Thomas’s understanding of freedom instead of the 
freedom of indifference. 
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One of the challenges to the project was also choosing the appropriate film clip to 
illustrate the Catholic notion of freedom. Part of the reason for this challenge is due to the limited 
exposure of some of the Confirmation students to film in general. Thus, one must be sure to 
provide the context of the scene that will be demonstrated and after ask the students what they 
understand happened in the scene. Moreover, it is important to discuss why this film was chosen 
and what makes this film a compelling example for St. Thomas’s understanding of freedom. It is 
therefore not enough to merely add to the lesson by incorporating film but one must provide the 
context and background for the film in order for the student to grasp the illustration. 

Possibilities for Future Research 

Considering the narrow focus of the project which was to first demonstrate the roots of 
the modern understanding of freedom and then introducing the Confirmation students to St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s notion of freedom as an alternative, there are several possibilities to build on 
this current study. The first possibility is another series of lessons that talk about how the virtues 
enable us to participate in the Good and the True and to thereby live in freedom. Teaching the 
virtues offers the possibility for a theoretical aspect to the lessons before practical means of 
inculcating the virtues to the youth to equip them to live more freely. Discussing the virtues and 
creating a program that deals with spiritually forming and equipping youth through the practice 
of certain virtues for the purpose of living more freely might be an intriguing way to build on the 
present project. The present project is mostly theoretical and is more concerned with the 
theoretical foundation to freedom of indifference and St. Thomas’s alternative. Thus, students 
have been given a mostly theoretical way to understand the different types of freedom. A future 
study regarding the virtues can examine the effectiveness of different practices to cultivate 
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virtues in one’s life and then assessing whether students think their experience of freedom has 
been enhanced by practicing certain virtues. 

Another possibility for research would be demonstrating to the youth the social and 
political consequences of freedom of indifference with regards to issues such as marriage or 
human sexuality in general. After demonstrating the consequences of an ideology of freedom of 
indifference in human sexuality, one can then discuss what St. Thomas’s understanding of 
freedom would look like with regards to human sexuality. While I would have liked to more 
concretely touch upon the political and social consequences of freedom of indifference, for 
example in the field of human sexuality, I needed to first establish trust with the youth and I 
needed to establish the foundations to have a more productive conversation on these matters. It 
would have been imprudent of me to immediately discuss how freedom of indifference impacts 
how we understand marriage, abortion, and sexuality and then offer the Catholic response 
without first building a rapport with the students and establishing the foundation of Catholic 
thought on these matters. At best, they would simply be apathetic to what I have to offer and at 
worst, it would only have reinforced their belief that the Catholic Church or even God wills to 
impinge upon their freedom. Therefore, it would be possible to build on the present project by 
studying the effects of both types of freedom in the social and political sphere. 

This study also focused on William of Ockham’s argument for freedom of indifference. 
Admittedly, there have been other modern thinkers such as John Locke and John Stuart Mill who 
have also written about liberty. Future projects can possibly trace the development of thought 
from William of Ockham down to Locke and Mill to contemporary thinkers. They can then trace 
the impact of these thinkers on libertarian strains of thought that emphasize asserting one’s 
freedom against the freedom of others. 
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In the same manner, future studies can discuss Catholic thinkers who built their moral 


framework on St. Thomas Aquinas and how they followed his line of thought on a freedom 
ordered to the Good and the True. What are some aspects of St. Thomas’s notion of freedom that 
the Church has kept and developed and what are aspects of St. Thomas’s understanding of 
freedom that have been rejected? A future project can potentially study the development of St. 
Thomas’s understanding of freedom to illustrate St. John Henry Newman’s argument of the 
development of doctrine. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, many today take freedom of indifference for granted as the main definition 
of freedom. One considers oneself free as long as one has the freedom to choose. This freedom is 
deemed almost sacrosanct and must be defended at all costs regardless of the choice before the 
individual. Indeed, Pinckaers demonstrates that such a freedom is indifferent to good and evil or 
truth and falsehood. Freedom is seen in exercising this right to choose. Presumably, one can 
choose to reject what is good for oneself. In this understanding of freedom, God is not only seen 
as a competitor to the freedom to choose but may also be subordinated to choice itself. Any 
obligation or bond is viewed with suspicion and seemingly every human relationship must be 
renewed by a daily act to choose to remain in that relationship. The human will is considered its 
own end with the consequence of creating isolated and atomized wills asserting themselves 
against each other. Such a notion of freedom reduces the possibility for lasting human 
relationships or a meaningful sense of community. Inevitably, each individual competes with 
others in order to impose their freedom upon others. This kind of freedom need not be the 
dominant one nor is it even the true understanding of freedom. 
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Catholicism through St. Thomas Aquinas envisions a freedom grounded in God’s 
goodness and truth. Now, this is possible because God does not compete with God’s creation. 
Since God is wholly transcendent and the Source of existence itself, God does not jostle with 
humanity for space and influence. God allows and even wills their flourishing out of God’s 
gratuitous love. Next, when creating humanity, God has gifted us with the faculties of wills and 
reason for the sake of helping us to live more freely. What this means is that our will is not its 
own end; rather, our will is to move us to seek the Good in order that we might live in the 
freedom of God. Also, our reason is to help us know and properly identify our true Good so that 
we may move towards that Good. While acknowledging our freedom to choose, this ability to 
choose does not guarantee our freedom. We are free insofar as we choose well. With the Catholic 
notion of freedom then, we can move from merely proclaiming our right to choose. Indeed, God 
has given all that ability and faculty of choice through the will. The goal is to shift the 
conversation so that we can talk about what choosing Goodness looks like and how we can 
discern between Truth and falsehood. That way, instead of seeing each other and even God as 
potential obstructions to our own personal freedom, we can think about living freely together 
with a shared experience of Goodness and Truth. The hope is that not only will we celebrate our 
ability to choose, but we can consistently choose well and in doing so live in the freedom of God. 
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